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Show at Edinburgh. 


BY J. GREIVES. 
HE International Fruit and Flower Show 
at Edinburgh this year was such an excel- 
lent one, that a synopsis of it must be of in- 
terest to your readers. It could scarcely be 
called an international show, however, although 
competition was open to gardeners, etc., from 
all parts of the world, valuable prizes and lib- 


eral awards being set apart for the exhibits of 


Guernsy and Jersey, France and Italy, Au- 
stria and Germany, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, the United States, 
British North America, and Turkey and 
Egypt. None of these countries put in an 
appearance, with the exception of Sweden, 
which sent a fine collection of grapes, peaches, 
apples, plums, ete., which were awarded a first 
premium. But the $3,500 gold offered as 
premiums undoubtedly called forth the best 


efforts and skill of many of the best British | 


cultivators, especially as this large amount 
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was consider wily augmented a by t the trustees of 
the Veitch Mennuial Fund awarding a medal 


|and premiums of not less than $25 gold for 


the most meritorious dishes of white and black 


grapes, the most meritorious specimen orchid 
| in flower exhibited (which was a plant of the 


old but rare Renanthera coccinea, bearing a 
finely branched spike of orange-crimson flow- 
ers) ; the most meritorious specimens of green- 


| house and stove plants in flower exhibited (the 
| former being Hrica Marnockiana, a fine spe- 


cimen, beautifully bloomed, bearing dark crim- 
son flowers—a plant of very fine appearance ; 
the latter being an Al/lamanda Hendersonii. 
This was also a picture of a plant in grand 
condition, with beautiful yellow flowers cover- 
ing it). These, 
prizes and silver cups of considerable value 
offered by private gentlemen, brought together 
a large number of competitors. A tourna- 
ment of such importance was not to be lightly 
entered. 


besides numerous special 


Professionals and amateurs put for- 
ward their best efforts to maintain their claims 
to pre-eminence ; consequently indifferent pro- 
ductions were nowhere to be met. As each 


| exhibitor made a creditable showing, although 
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| 
not succeeding in securing first-class honors, 


consequently the show was rendered a fine col- 
lection of very superior and meritorious fruits 


and plants, there being none below the line of 


mediocrity. Although the number of entries 
was 1,350, it would have been difficult to pick 
out an exhibit which was not above average 
merit. I am a believer in good premiums 
making good shows, and here I found it exem- 
plified to the fullest extent. Unfortunately, 
the building was entirely inadequate to prop- 
erly stage and arrange such a large number 


of plants to the best advantage, they requiring | 


at least double the room to do them justice. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Dunn, man- 
ager of the Palace Gardens at Dalkeith, who 
had entire charge of the staging, had a trying 
ordeal, and performed the difficult task with con- 
summate ability, the general effect produced 
being charming, while the elegant grouping was 
striking and artistic, both in detail and gen- 


eral arrangement. How so much was possibly 


accomplished in one night, was to me surpris- | 


ing. At 6 A.M. the judges passed in and 
made their examinations and awards, which 
occupied until 9 A. M. At this hour the hall 
was opened for professional gardeners (not 
members of the society), who were allowed two | 
hours to make their examinations, comparisons 


and comments. 


their great show if I add that they formed a 
brigade of 1,600 gardeners, the entrance fee to 


them being reduced to one shilling (25 cents) | 


per head. They left the building at eleven 
o'clock, and the general public was then ad- 
mitted ; and during the two days, about 17,000 
people visited the exhibition, and reimbursed 
the society over $2,500 by their entrance fees. 

The exhibition was divided into two main | 
divisions—one for fruit, and the other for | 


flowers, the chief interest of the show being | 


centred in the former, especially the grapes. 
Some monster bunches or clusters attracted 


the most attention, and well they might, as | 
they had never been paralleled, the largest | 


bunch weighing 26} pounds, of the variety 
Raisin de Calabre, the next bunch being only | 
five ounces behind it, viz. 25 pounds and 15 | 


It may show what an interest | 
the profession in the United Kingdom took in | 
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ounces, this being also a white grape, but of 
the Syrian variety known as White Nice. 
These extraordinary examples of what skillful 
cultivation may produce are simply wonderful. 
The latter bunch looked as though it might 
easily have weighed a few pounds more, had 
it been less severely pruned, although the 
effect of this was quite discernible in the dif- 
ference of the size of the berries. On the 
other hand, the former bunch was only one of 
Jour grown on t!ie same cane, which was about 
14 feet long, the largest bunch of the remain- 
ing three weighing no less than 18 pounds, 
and the other two about six pounds each. So 
much for the “big” grapes of Scotland. 
There were many fine bunches of Barbarossa, 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Duke of Buecleuch, Lady Downes, and others 
too numerous even to mention here, weighing 
from 12} pounds down to four pounds, 
varieties. 


as to 
The aggregate weight of the grapes 
exhibited was over 2,000 pounds, 

Nectarines 


Peaches, and Apricots 


'were well represented by about 100 dishes, 


in many cases exceedingly fine. The best dish 
| of peaches came from Ireland, and were really 
| magnificent specimens of this fruit, being four 
inches in diameter, and most beautifully col- 
cored. Variety Noblesse. 

Plums were to be found here also in large 
quantity, some of them the largest and best 
colored I have ever seen, or expect to see. 

Apples and Pears.—These fruits were 
well represented in all classes, but more es- 
pecially the exlinary apples, which were gen- 
|erally of far superior quality to the dessert 
|kinds. Pears were also well represented by 
| good collections, and some exceedingly fine 
| single dishes. In this collection 

| dishes of very fine pears from Gothenberg, 
Sweden, each fruit named and neatly labeled. 

Small Fruits, Cherries, Currants and 
| Gooseberries.—This was a most surprising 
assortment of fruit, as the currants were almost 
as big as gooseberries, and the gooseberries 
looked like plums, and the cherries—well, I 
ean only say they were surprisingly beautiful 
and tempting, especially the bright red Belle 
Agathe variety. Over fifty dishes of the above 


were six 





fruits were represented, and a// were far above 
There was also a large 
assortment of miscellaneous fruit, such as pine- 


the average quality. 


apples, bananas, oranges, guavas, melons, ete. 
But I must dismiss the subject of fruits, as it 
would be impossible in anything like ordinary 
compass to specify the merits of the piles of 
fruit that occupied the benches. Only un- 
qualified praise can be given to the collections 
mentioned above, which were beautiful to look 
at, and no doubt of exquisite flavor, judging 
from appearances and some of the varieties I 
tasted at the close of the show. 

On passing from the fruit to the floral hall, 
we find a nice collection of rare shrubs, mostly 
variegated and hardy, from Japan, among 
which we noted Retinispora tetragena aurea, 
Juniperus japonica aurea variegata, Taxus 
canadensis aurea, and many other very pleas- 
ing, but rather expensive varieties. “As we 
enter the hall, the first objects we see are two 
beautifully decorated dinner tables. As this 
part may interest the ladies, I will give a few 
details in regard to them. These tables were 
10 feet long by 4} wide, both of them laid out 
for a dessert service, arranged for twelve per- 
sons, to show the best means for utilizing fruit 
and flowers in table adornment. Table num- 
ber one proved one of the great attractions of 
the show; but most of the effect being due to 
the rich china and brilliantly beautiful collec- 
tion of glass ware, I will confine myself chiefly 
to describing the latter. five 
The centre-piece 
was a very attractive epergne-looking vase ; 
on each side of this were placed two small 
side-pieces, which were of the clearest cut 


There were 
principal pieces of glass. 


glass, of a very light and graceful pattern. 
These pieces all rested on elongated oval mir- 
rored stands. Between the side-pieces and 
centre-pieces were placed elegant square- 
shaped rustic orchid or fern-baskets of clear 
cut glass, which contained square mirror-glass 
pots, instead of the round ornamental flower- 
pots usually seen. Between each two plates 
were small, graceful glass vases or flower- 
stands set in shallow square bases, which, be- 
ing filled with small blooms, formed a bed of 


flowers. This bed was again surrounded by 
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another star-like bed, this latter being formed 
by six wedge-shaped pieces of giass, forming 
shallow dishes, which contained blooms of 
pansies, geraniums, ete., which entirely hid 
the glass; and these formed the unique little 
flower-beds when the wide ends were pushed 
up close to the square base, wherein the small 
vases rested. This very simple arrangement 
proved very effective, giving great scope for 
the blending of colors, contrasting of shades, 
ete. 


Another observable feature was a china 
card at each plate, in the shape of geranium 
leaves, in bright, bronzed, natural-looking 
colors, with the supposed name of each guest 


written or printed thereon, which, I was in- 
formed, could be washed off at pleasure, and 
others substituted. These mirrored pots and 
stands, reflecting and re-reflecting the numer- 
ous colors of the flowers, and seemingly multi- 
plying the menu brackets of Sevres china 
vases, ete., produced a varied, rich and bril- 
liant effect ; but the ferns and grasses used as 
plants were too light in habit, and the fruit 
rather sparingly used. Table number two was 
rather meagerly furnished in comparison, but 
the taste displayed in its arrangement was a 
credit to the exhibitor, as the collection of 
decorative plants and arrangement of the fruit 
was very fine; but the lack of small menu de- 
tracted very materially from its otherwise very 
fine effect. The awards were made by lady 
judges, they awarding number one $30 in 
gold, and the second $20; and they undoubt- 
edly were the best judges. As we leave these 
tables, which were under the gallery, we get 
a full view of the hall, and the scene that 
meets the eye is very striking and imposing. 
It is seemingly converted into a vast, varie- 
gated, flowery tropical forest, composed of 
feathery palm trees, gigantic tree ferns, large 
Todeas and heaths, with orchids and Liliums, 
etc., in full bloom, interspersed amongst them, 
forming a magnificently rich scene. As we 
pass along, we are surprised at the large num- 
ber of huge plants of Adiantums and Todeas, 


| both varieties counting by the dozen, while 


several of the former were six feet in diame- 
ter, and many of them four feet, the exceptions 
being those under this figure. There were also 
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some very remarkable quinine of Todeas, 
they even nearly reaching six feet, many of the 
fronds being two, and several nearly three feet 
long. The varieties of the latter were chiefly 
superba and intermedia, the principal varie- 
ties of the former being Farleyense, cunea- 
tum, capillus-veneris, var. magnificum, car- 
diochlena, gracillimum, ete. 
appearance between the first and last named, 
in such large plants, is very remarkable. A 
fine specimen ef Adiantum princeps received 
a special first prize. I also noted amongst the 
ferns a fine specimen of Leucostegia immersa, 
a very beautiful, fresh-looking fern. 

Amongst the greenhouse plants we noted an 


excellent specimen of the blue-flowered Statice | 
profusa in fine flower; a Vallota purpurea, | 


with fifteen fine spikes; an orchid Aérides 
suavissimum, with three good drooping spikes 
of fragrant waxy flowers; and a splendid pot 
of Liliwm auratum, containing eight spikes 
bearing upwards of one hundred fine blooms ; 
and a fine, profusely flowered plant of Dip/a- 
denia Brearleyana, in B. 8. Williams’ collec- 
tion. In the same collection we noted a well 
grown plant of Nepenthes Sedeni, bearing eigh- 
teen highly colored pitchers; also a beautiful 
Bertolonia Van Houttei, Maranta Mako- 
yana; an Oncidium tigrinum in bloom, bearing 
attractive yellow flowers ; a large crimson-flow- 
ered Amaryllis Mooreana, a large Kcheveria 


agavoides, Saracenia purpurea major, and a | 
nice plant of Pleocnemia Leuzeana, and his | 
new curiously formed fern Adiantum gracil- | 
limwm, with pinnea as small as spray, one of | 


The contrast in | 








the most delicately beautiful of all the Maiden- | 


hairs, and other good things, 
than interesting here. 

Next we come to the collection of the Law- 
son Nurseries, who staged a very large collec- 


tion of select plants, 


more curious 


most interesting. 


| 


| 
; 


which we have not the | in Europe. 
room to enumerate, except the newest and | | tum princeps got a special first prize. 
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of the old frond, and so on. In the specimen 
exhibited there were four generations of fronds 
thus attached to each other like a chain, each 
link rooting from these points when placed in 
contact with soil. This graceful fern is finely 
adapted for hanging baskets, and is named 
Adiantum caudatum. Next we note their 
new variegated Cornish Moneywort, Sibthor- 
pia Europea variegata, a delicately beautiful 
little plant, its small, white-margined, dense 
foliage growing very close to the earth. Next 
we note a pretty, but little known hardy, 
dwarf, dense-growing plant, with myrtle-like 
foliage, Pernettya candida, bearing fruit-like, 
mottled, smooth, fleshy, white balls or berries, 
shaded with pink, resembling small birds’ eggs. 
Also the pretty coral-fruited moss, Nertera 
depressa (or coral-berried Duckweed), and a 
leathery-leaved Cycad of distinct habit—Za- 
mia purpurea. Also a fine collection of well 


,| grown specimens of autumn-blooming Cle- 
|matises, and a well colored plant of the new 


Ficus Parcelli, Dracena magnifica, the new 

Artocarpus Cannonii, and a new species of 
Todea from New Zealand. The Messrs. 
Thymes had a very fine collection of new Cro- 
tons, Draczenas, Cycads and table Palms. In 
their collection we noted Chaiarops, Stueri- 


_cantha (a beauty of a Palm), Astrocargon 


Mexicanum, the Cocos Weddelliana, Kentia 
Forsteri, and a very pretty plant of Gesnama 
gracilis, Space forbids my enumerating further. 
The Messrs. Methvens were also very strong in 
stove foliage plants, comprising new Aroids, Az- 
aleas, Crotons, Draczenas and other fine plants, 
for which they received the premium award. 
And last, but not least, we come to the 
| splendid collection of Messrs. Veitch & Sons, 
which contains many of the rarest and finest 
new plants lately introduced into cultivation 
As already mentioned, the Adian- 
It was 


In this collection we find a | | one of the notable plants of this collection, as 
decided novelty, also a Maiden-hair fern, which | also A. 


speciosum. 


A new highly colored 


at once attracts attention from the oddity of | Rhododendron of the jasminiflorum type, 
its growth, the first fronds growing pendant | | called Vesuvius, attracted attention, as also 
over the pot, and when these have attained a | ' the Lapageria alba, with its numerous trum- 
length of about five inches, a new frond begins | | pet- -flowered, pure white blooms, and a Til- 
to grow, not from the root, but from the point | ‘landsia with orchid-like foliage and a flower 








There were several new Crotons. The most 
conspicuous was undiwiatus, which has the 
lower leaves stained with blood-red spots, and 
the upper golden yellow, and Disraeli, with 
very peculiar cut leaves. Among the numer- 
ous Nepenthes, the most noteworthy was the 
rare NV. /anala, laden with great wide-mouthed 
pitchers, each furnished with curiously fringed 
wings, and the noted North-American Par- 
rot’s-bill Pitcher plant, named Saracenia psit- 
tacina. Among the group of orchids we noted 
Odontoglossum Alexandra, beautifully flow- 
ered; but the finest of the group was a new 
seedling Cypripedium, between C. Stonei and 
C. barbatum, with dark green leaves, netted 
with darker green, bearing a two-flowered 
spike of large purjle-lipped flowers, the upper 
sepal being very broad, and striped with wine- 
red, the petals being green, spotted with 
blackish purple. Among other curious plants 
we noted the Drosophyllum lusitanicum, one 
of the few plants having revolute venation. 
I must close and only note a fine plant of 
Azalea elegantissima, and the striking Nepen- 
thes cuneata, with its fringe of large saw-like 
teeth. Before taking leave of this superb col- 
lection, I may add that it and the Williams 
and Lawson collections were each awarded 
special certificates for their general excellence. 

And now | must run very lightly over the 
flowers, etc., in the small side-rooms, the most 
conspicuous of which was several groups of 
Gledioli spikes, the best collection being those 
of Messrs. Robertson & Galloway, comprising 
thirty varieties, the whole of them being very 
evenly grown spikes of lovely colors and full 
flowers. This collection was much admired. 
The varieties we noted were Schiller, Meyer- 
beer, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Psyche, 
Orpheus, Picturata, Grand Duchesse and Un- 
dine. In Dahlias, Messrs. Downie & Laird 
staged twenty-four extra choice blooms, and 
W. Paul the same quantity of very good 
flowers. We noted as fine Mrs. Harris, Mrs. 
Saunders, Picotee, Flag of Truce and Royal 
Queen. Some very fine seedling Phloxes 
were also exhibited, and French and German 
Asters. 





like a fan, searlet, yellow and green in color. | and of fine colors. 
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There were also some fine 
stands of cut Roses, considering the lateness 
of the season. We noted excellent blooms of 
Gloire de Dijon, La France, Alfred Colomb, 
Souvenir d’Elise, Dr. Andry, Senateur Vaisse, 
Mme. Victor Verdier and Mme. Villermoze. 
There were also three large stands from the 
Messrs. Dickson, of Belfast, of very perfect 
Roses. I have only one fault to find with 
them: they were unnamed. Of bouquets 
there were about a dozen very tastily arranged 


/ones exhibited, formed of choice, fragrant 


The latter were very perfect flowers, 


flowers, such as Eucharis, Stephanotis, White 
Lapageria, Tea Roses, White Sweet Peas and 
Gardenias, neatly and lightly garnished with 
fern fronds, sprigs of heaths, ete.; but I 
missed our decorative gem, Smilax. 

In my remarks on odd plants, I overlooked 
mentioning the Discaria Toaneaton (or Wild 
Irishman of New Zealand). This is certainly an 
odd, jagged, rough-looking customer of a plant. 
I have missed many plants more worthy of men- 
tion, but they can doubtless be found in the Brit- 
ish horticultural journals’ reports of the show, 
while I doubt if this one will be mentioned. 

In closing, I will only remark that, being 
associated with the business professionally, I 
have been much interested in this contest 
where the issue has been between profes- 
sionals, gardeners and amateurs, they having 
been fairly pitted against each other, the com- 
petition being of the keenest description, each 
turning out exceedingly fine and large collec- 
tions of fruits, stove and greenhouse plants, 
ete. As te the division of the honors, I must 
refer parties interested to the reports of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle and other journals. Al- 
though quite ailing, I felt enough interest to 
attempt a.condensed account for the benefit of 
the folks at home; and if I have succeeded 
in making it sufficiently clear and interesting 
to them, I may furnish them through THE 
Horticu.turist, from time to time, some 
items of interest from my note books, made in 
the last few years, while journeying from coun- 
try to country in quest of health, where I visited 
the gardens, greenhouses, parks and conserva- 
tories of note, both private and public, this being 
my principal enjoyment.— Paterson, N. J. 
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The Greenhouse 


Greenhouse for Novembev. 

\ E must now look for the enjoyment of in- 

side flowers, for except in a few sheltered 
corners, in this latitude, outside flowers have 
disappeared for this year; and although at the 
end of September the weather is warm and 
pleasant, the sharp frost on the 22d destroyed 
the beauty of all outside plants which were at 
alltender. Such plants as Cannas, Tuberoses 
and Dahlias were entirely destroyed, so far as 
beauty was concerned, for this season. It is 
unfortunate that we generally have a sharp 
frost about the third week in September, de- 
stroying the tender outside plants, and fre- 
quently have no more frost until a month 
later, so that plants which escape the first 
frost are in full beauty for a month or six 
weeks later in the season. But it is wise to 
have any plants required for stock housed on 
the first appearance of frost, for the second 
frost is generally much sharper than the first, 
so that few tender plants escape. It is not 
necessary to place hardy forcing plants under 
cover until about this time; if pretected too 
early, the plants are not so well matured, and 
do not go thoroughly to rest. 
sential to plants required for early forcing, for 
if not thoroughly matured, but few or no flow- 
ers will be obtained. 

Cold Frames will now require protection 
at night, if it is necessary to store any tender 
plants in this structure; but if nothing but 
hardy forcing plants are stored here, a little 
frost will do no harm. This is a good place 
to store pot Liliums until they begin to grow ; 


This is very es- 


and if the pots are plunged in ashes, they will | 


require no water until the shoots are above 
ground, when the plants may be removed to 
the greenhouse. Now is a good time to repot 
Lilies of the Japan class, before the roots are 
very active ; for these plants are rooting all 


the winter, and if disturbed after the roots are | 


active, they will be much injured. These 
plants require potting deep ; in fact many good 
growers employ extra deep pots for growing 


Lilies, as the principal roots are formed round 
the young stem. A good open soil, without 
fresh manure, is best for these plants ; and we 
usually only fill the pots about two-thirds full 
of soil when potting, and fill it up when the 
shoots have advanced in growth. 

Camellias will now commence to flower 
freely. Give the plants a good soaking of 
water when required, which will not be often, 
unless in small pots and in a very dry place ; 
but the plants must not become very dry, or 
the buds will drop. Give the foliage a good 
syringing with soapy water to remove dust. 
This is best done before the flowers commence 
to open much. After the flowers commence 
to open, it is difficult to clean the leaves with- 
out injury to the flowers. A night tempera- 
ture of from 40 to 45 deg. is best for these 
plants ; the flowers do not open in quantity so 
early, but are much finer than when grown in 
a higher temperature. 

Azaleas.—The same temperature is best 
for these plants, except any required for very 
early blooming, and young plants. These will 
require a higher degree of heat, and also to be 
kept moist by a good damping over the foli- 
But see there is no thrip on these 
plants; it will increase very fast in a high 


age. 


temperature, and be difficult to destroy when 
the plants are making young leaves, without 


injury to the foliage. Give all the plants, 
while at rest, a good washing with the mixture 
recommended in a previous number. If the 
plants are clean, it will do them no harm, and 
act as a preventive; and if they are infested 
with insects, which they usually are if grown 
on the open-air system, the mixture will de- 
stroy it. We saw some nice young specimen 
plants completely spoiled last winter by al- 
lowing thrip to get established, and keeping 
the plants in a rather high temperature through 
the winter. Then, as a further help towards 


finishing these unfortunate plants, they were 


turned outside in the early part of the summer 
for a time, until they looked like starved 
huckleberry bushes in the autumn, and when 
nearly dead, brought back into a warm house 
to make a late growth, with the probability of 
another extra fine crop of thrip instead of 











. | 
flowers. We may mention that the last season 


has been unusually favorable for Azaleas out 
of doors. cool and 
moist most of the summer, so that they have 
not had all the life dried out of them. 
Heaths.—See that these plants do not be- 
come very dry, but water with care. Give 
plenty of air without allowing a draught of | 
cold, dry winds directly on the plants. Look | 
out for mildew. 
Pelargoniums and Geraniums will | 


The .weather has been 


require less water, but give a good watering | 


when required. Pelargoniums will soon re- | 


quire larger pots. Any good, moderately rich 
loam will grow these plants well; but it is not | 
well to give too much manure in the soil—the 
strong-growing sorts make too much foliage. 
Fumigate with tobacco occasionally, to pre- 
vent the green-fly from establishing itself. | 


Cuttings rooted during next month make nice 


dwarf plants for flowering during next summer, | 
and the cuttings root as frecly now as any 
time. Bedding Geraniums must be looked | 
over and cleared of dead leaves. These plants | 
will keep well in small pots, but if there is 
spare room, they make better plants if grown 
in about four-inch pots; but this cannot be 
afforded in many gardens. 

Verbenas must be fumigated and kept as 


cool as possible, or the plants will become dis- 


eased. If the plants must be grown in the 
house used for more tender plants, they must 
be placed at the coldest part of the house ; or | 
they might be kept in a cold pit, from which | 
frost is just excluded. Many growers employ 
seedlings, but our experience has not generally 
been favorable. 


Gloxineas, Achimenes, Caladiums 
and Tuberoses at rest, will all winter well 
under the stage, in a house, the temperature 
of which is about 60 deg. through the winter. 
Many growers are unsuccessful with their 
Tuberoses from keeping the bulbs too cold 
during the previous winter, and Gloxineas and 
Caladiums decay from the same cause. 

Bouvardias grow and fiower well in a 
winter temperature of from 50 to 60 deg., and 
when planted out, give abundance of flower | 
with very little trouble. Very few of our 
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| readers can grow permanent plants from year 


to year, as it interferes with the arrangement 
of the house at other times; but where it is 
possible to treat these plants as shrubs, there 
is no doubt the largest quantity of flowers are 
obtained with the least trouble and expense. 
We call to mind two places where this is done, 
and as many flowers cut from one plant as 
from fifty average plants grown on the usual 
system ; and all the labor required is an occa- 
sional watering at the root and washing over- 
head with the hose. It may be said the plants 
will become dirty, but it is not so in these in- 


| Stances. 


Ferns and Lycopodiums will now re- 


| quire less water, and must not be watered over 


the foliage, for the wet remains on the leaves 
long enough to cause decay and spoil the 
beauty of the plants. Those species which 
lose all or most of their leaves at this season 
can 


’ 
be placed where they receive less water 


| than the evergreen species. The golden and sil- 


ver varieties, except Gymnogramma triangule, 
which is nearly hardy, require a temperature 
of at least 60 deg., and to be kept moderately 


| dry, or the plants wiil be sure to decay. These 


are the worst subjects for a wardian case. The 
confined moisture very soon decays the foliage, 
and the plants die away in a very short time. 
Adiantum Farleyense is another fern which 
Some grow- 
ers allow this species to lose all its foliage in 
the winter; but this weakens the plants very 
much, and the succeeding growth is small and 
weak. Woodwardias, Dicksonias and several 
varieties of the Gleichenias are best grown in 
a cool greenhouse ; the growth is finer, and it 
is less trouble to keep the plants clean. This 
is a good season to sow fern spores; they do 
not dry up so soon as in the summer. 
Agaves, Echeverias, Cactus and other 
succulents require careful watering during the 
winter. Large plants will seldom require 
watering, but plants in small pots become dry 
in a much shorter time, although a look over 
once or twice a week is usually enough for 
these, unless they are placed in a very dry 
position. But it is better to keep on the side 
of dryness than to overwater, for the roots are 
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soon killed, and some varieties decay very 


soon if allowed to become too wet. The win- 


ter-flowering Echeverias of the splendens and 


retusa class will require more water than 


many others which are making little growth. | 


These plants are very useful for growing in 
rooms ; they are little trouble, and the dry at- 
mosphere does them no harm. 

The Epiphyllums must not be neglected, 


for they will now commence to flower, and, if | 


a dozen or so varieties are grown, will continue 


to bloom in succession through the winter. | 


These are excellent room plants for winter, 


requiring little attention, and growing and | 


flowering well in the dry air of a room. They 
are also easily propagated, both by cuttings 
and grafts. 
are most attractive. 

Orchids will be quiet and generally at 
rest this month. 
require much less moisture, both to the roots 


and also in the atmosphere ; but it is not well | 
to keep the plants dust-dry, for it will be ne- | 


cessary to begin to employ more fire-heat, 
which, combined with the usual dry atmos- 


. . | 
phere at this season, soon dries up even a 


comparatively close house. Blocks will re- 
quire water, unless the day is very dull. In 
this case, probably every second or third day 
will be often enough, and where moss is used, 
not usually oftener than once or twice a week. 
Dendrobium nobile will only require an ocea- 
sional sprinkle to prevent the bulbs shriveling 
and leaves decaying. A temperature of 50 
deg. will suit these plants, and also Ceelogyne 
cristata. Cypripedium insigne will now be in 
flower, and must be kept cool if the flowers are 
required to last a long time. The lovely scar- 
let Sophronitis grandiflora will be in flower. 
This is a perfect little gm. The plant being 
of small growth, occupies but little room. 
Zygopetalums in variety will now be in flower. 
These are fine, showy old-fashioned plants, but 
valuable for free blooming and easy growth. 
The perfume of the flowers is very pleasant on 
a bright, sunny day. Lelia autumnalis will 
now be in full flower. This is a lovely orchid, 
which can be grown by any one having a 
greenhouse. We grow a quantity of these in 


As dwarf standards, they perhaps | 


The plants generally will | 
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‘the Camellia house. Lelia albida and anceps 
will be commencing to flower. These are 
beautiful things, and last a long time in flower. 
Cattleya trianzea will now commence bloom- 
ing, if the plants have been grown in a warm 
house. If grown cool, they bloom later; in 
fact this species may be had in flower for five 
or six months in the winter, if grown in differ- 
ent temperatures. Phalaenopsis Schilleriana 
This is 
one of the most lovely orchids grown, and will 
do well in a lower temperature than the other 
| species of Phaleenopsis. It is, however, one 
| of the high-priced varieties, and will never be 
|cheap. Several species of Oncidium will be 
| in flower, such as tigrinum, Barkeri and filipes. 
The bright yellow lips of these are very charm- 
ing, and the plants require but little heat. 
We will shortly give a list of a few orchids 
which can be grown in an ordinary greenhouse. 


| ° . 
| will now be commencing to flower. 


Ferns. 
BY JOHN ROBINSON, 

[From a Paper read before the Massachusetts Horti- 

cultural Society.) 
F the Lycopods, the genus Selaginella is 
the only one much cultivated. The ailied 
genera Lycopodium and NSelaginella have 
been much confused; they are distinguished 
by their different modes of fruiting. We will 
consider their cultivation farther on, in connee- 
tion with the ferns, but I would here suggest, 
as a topic for discussion, the question why it is 
that the Lycopodiums are cultivated only with 
great difficulty, while the Sclaginellas are man- 
aged with the greatest ease. Marsilia quadvi- 
| folia, a native of Connecticut, has been culti- 


| vated at the Botanic Garden, and has become 


established in ponds in this vicinity. The 
leaves resemble those of an oxalis; they float 
upon the water, the spores being at their bases. 
The plant is pertectly hardy, very pretty, and 
grows quite rapidly. 

Equisetums, or Horse-tails, are an interest- 
ing and neglected genus. For out-door work 
nothing can be better, for certain effects, than 
the H. sy vaiicum. It is not rare in our 
woods, and can be transplanted without much 
difficulty. It is already in use in England, 





among our natives. 
eighteen inches high. 
Ferns are more largely represented in cul- 
tivation than all other Cryptogams. 
vary in size from some species of T'richomanes, 
which are not half an inch high, to the noble 


Dicksonia antarctica, which attains a height | 


of from sixty to eighty feet, with a spreading 
crown more than one hundred feet in circum- 
ference ; yet in each of these extreme cases 
they grow from spores which, even under the 
microscope, show but a very slight difference 
in form. <A few notes on the introduction and 


interesting. 

The first species taken to England were 
Cystopteris bulbifera and Adiantum peda- 
twm. They were carried thither from Vir- 
ginia by John Tradescant, in 1628. Two 
other American species, Onoclea sensibilis and 
Camptosaurvs rhizophyllus, were imtroduced 
prior to the year 1700. 

In 1768 there were at Kew 10 exotic species. 
In 1789 3 “ 

In 1813 83, at Berlin 30. 
In 1822 40, « 91. 
In 1846 384, 

In 1850, ight hundred and fifty species 
were under cultivation in Europe, and in 1866 
more than a thousand at Kew alone. To Sir 
W. J. Hooker and his associates belongs the 
credit of so rreat an increase during the later 
years. I cannot learn exactly how many are 
now under cultivation in America; probably 
from six hundred to eight hundred species. 

The habit of making so great account of 
mere varieties as is now the custom in Eng- 
land, seems absurd and wrong. Almost every 
extended list describes over fifty varieties of 
some single species. Probably the majority 
of these are abortive, malformed, ungraceful 
plants, religiously cared for and perpetuated, 
yet entirely unworthy of a place in any con- 
servatory. Why should these be preserved 
any more than an unhealthy or malformed 
Pelargonium or Fuchsia ? 
in accordance with the true spirit of improve- 
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and why not here? Other species of Hzise- 
tum are good, but none compare with this | 
It grows from twelve to | 


They | 


| than to look at nature. 


It is certainly not | 
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ment in cultivation that these are kept. There 
are variations of species, however, of great 
merit, as the Adiantum Farleyense and var. 


| cristata of Aspidium Filix-mas, besides many 


others. 

We cannot, in cultivating ferns, do better 
I know but one fern 
that will grow with its root, or rather its rhi- 
zome, under water; they need a plentiful sup- 
ply, but must have perfect drainage. If in 


| pots or pans, for the more delicate kinds one- 


third of the pot should be filled with finely 
broken crocks, with a bit of dry moss on top 
to prevent the earth washing through to clog 


| the drainage. 
cultivation of exotic ferns in Europe may be 


The soil which is acknowledged to be best 
for general use is about one part river sand, 
one part virgin loam, and two parts leaf-mould 
or peat, not made too fine. I have never tried 
manure, nor can I find any notice of its being 
used, except in one instance, when well de- 
composed stable manure was tried with suc- 
cess. An even temperature, avoiding drafts, 
and a humid atmosphere are to be desired for 
the tropical fern-house ; the house itself to be 
sunk below the ground, and to face any way 
but south. The water-shedding pinnules of 
the species of Adiantum suggest that shower- 
ing the top of the plants is unnecessary, and I 
find, by a slight personal experienceg that this 
is true, as has also been found the case at the 
Kew gardens, according to the reports. The 
necessary dampness may be kept up by having 
wet sand on the benches, and by sprinkling 
the ground as well. Many species of Gymno- 
gramme, Notholena, Cheilanthes and Pellea 
grow in exposed situations, and will endure 
drought and the direct rays of the sun. Some 
may be treated as severely as a Cactus, while 
most species of Asplenium, Adiantum and 
tropical ferns generally would be killed if 
treated in the same way. - Species of T'richo- 
manes, Todea and Hymenophyllum require, 
in any ordinary house, a bell glass for extra 
protection, and should be placed in the darkest 
corner. 

Ferns which are reproduced most readily 
from spores are seldom easily divided at the 


_crown, while those with a creeping rhizome, 
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that may be quickly separated, are seldom 
abundantly produced from spores. 

In raising ferns from spores, many ways are 
advocated. Doubtless all are good enough, 
the great requisites being warmth and plenty 
of moisture. It is well to have the earth upon 
which the spores are sown made firm, and a 
few broken pieces of pots crowded into it. Of 
course water should not be dashed upon the 
place where planted, as the spores would be 
washed away. In most fern-louses the air is 
full of the spores; we breathe them without 
knowing it, and they will select a congenial 
spot, often growing without troubling us to 
plant them. 

Very pretty effects are produced by growing 
ferns in cocoanut shells, wire baskets and 
hollow stumps. Some species of Adiantum, 
Blechnum, ete., form underground crowns, 
which will appear wherever there is an open- 
ing in the side or bottom of the basket in 
which they are grown, finally covering the 
whole with foliage. 

For the moss-lined wire basket, the Daval- 
lia is best. The Platycerium (Stag-horn 
fern) will make a fine ornament for a stump ; 


it requires but little earth, as it is almost epi- | 
| species), Woodsia (two species), Polypodium 


phytic in habit. 


In the wardian case, the smaller-growing | 


species of ferns are most desirable. The Se- 


laginellas are invaluable here, as they seem | 


to prefer this confined life to the more exposed 
greenhouse ; they like a soil suitable for most 


ferns, and owing to their habits, need but | 
/are a source of great pleasure to myself and 


slight depth of earth. 


The subject of Ferneries might well occupy | 
Suffice | 
it to say that the fatal mistakes made in con- | 


an entire morning for its discussion. 


structing a fernery for the parlor are, to have 
too much wood-work, and too large-growing 
plants for the height of the glass. 

With the climbing and arborescent species, 
or with the natural cultivation of ferns under 
glass, I have had no experience, but trust we 
may hear from those who have. 

For out-door cultivation, our native species 
are about all we can use. I do not know of 
any species other than North-American used 
in out-door cultivation in this region. Doubt- 
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{ a 
| roses, by syringing. 


less there may be a few that would do well— 


natives of China, Japan and Northern Europe. 
A very interesting paper on the ‘“ Geographi- 
cal Distribution of American Ferns” has just 
appeared in the “ Bulletin of the Torry Bo- 
tanical Club,” from J. H. Redfield, which 
may give us light upon this subject, and per- 
haps show us where to look for ferns to culti- 
vate out of doors. It has always been a sur- 
prise that more of our hardy ferns should not 
be used as borders to lawns and at the edges 
of groups of trees and shrubbery, especially 
where there is a northern exposure. Such 
species as Struthiopteris Germanica (growing 
six feet high), Onoclea sensibilis (two feet), 
Aspidium spinulosum (three feet), A. crista- 
tum (three feet), Asplenium thelypteroides 
(three feet), A. Filiv-faemina (three feet), all 
the Osmundas (three to four feet), Dicksonia 
(two to three feet), and many others, would 
be most beautiful in such situations, particu- 
larly Osmunda Claytoniana, the fertile fronds 
of which, with their dark bunches of fruits, 
form a most beautiful contrast to the light 
green sterile ones which grow in a whorl 


around them. Aspidiwm marginale, Phegop- 


teris (two species), Aspleniwm (two or three 


and some others are useful on the rock-work, 
I have aboat thirty species of natives, culti- 
vated in an odd corner out of doors, where 
they serve as a screen before an ugly fence, 
require no attention (except perhaps to be 
watered during an extended drought), and 


friends. I wish this branch of fern culture 
might receive more attention. 

Ferns are troubled with as many pests as 
most plants, not even the hardy ones escaping. 
The green-fly is of little consequence, as it is 
easily kept out of any well regulated house. 
The various scales are more to be dreaded, as 
they often increase unobserved for a long time 
on the under side of a frond. The thrip is 
very hard to kill out when once established ; 
it is most likely to attack plants which are in 
a temperature higher than their natural one. 
The red spider will be kept down, as with the 
Various slugs and even 
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the currant worm will attack the out-door spe- 
cies, and another cryptogamous plant, a fun- 
gus, is often found on the fronds of ferns, 
imitating by its shape and position the fructi- 
fication of the fern itself. 

In regard to nomenclature, the many syn- 
onyms found among the names of ferns prove 
troublesome in correctly labeling a collection. 
There are also many garden names which 
have been given to plants apparently without 
authority, and which add to the confusion. 
As there are but few known hybrids, and as 
the origin of almost all the varieties now cul- 
tivated can be decided, it is much easier to 
name ferns correctly than it is many other 
classes of plants that are the result of much 
hybridization and long cultivation; therefore 
it would seem to be the duty of all such socie- 
ties as this to recognize but one name. and 
that the correct one. Thus, by a joint 
continued action with other societies, one 
tem of correct names would come into 
saving much confusion to future cultivators. 

As an illustration of this point I may men- 
tion that at the last exhibition at Music Hall, 
in the same collection were two fine specimens 
of Selaginella growing in pans; one was tick- 
eted Lycopodiwtm densum, the other Selagi- 
These are of course the same 


and 
SVS- 


use, 


nella densa. 
name, and both plants were, without doubt, 
Selaginella apus, a native of North America, 
from which the cultivated plant does not seem 
to vary. 


New Cannas. 
Adrien Robiie.—The finest dark-foliaged 
variety we have seen; five feet high. 
Gloire deProvince.—Y ellow-spotted orange ; 
five feet. 
Prince Imperial.—V ery fine scarlet ; very 
free bloomer ; height four feet. 


! 
President Favre.—Fine dark foliage ; | 


crimson flower ; eight feet. 

Madame Schmidt.—Orange scarlet; six 
feet. 

Victor Lemoine.—Dark orange ; five feet. 

Madame Combet.—Dark foliage; bright 
A splendid variety, 


scarlet flower; six feet. 
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said to be one of the best by the editor of the 
English Garden, and we consider it one of 
the best. 

Nardy.— Dark foliage; bright scarlet 
flower ; very free bloomer ; six feet. 

Madame Celles.—Bright rosy searlet ; very 
free and fine; six fect. 
Souvenir de Hyrers.—Bright orange, edged 
with gold; very distinct and fine ; five feet. 

Admiration.— Dark foliage; dark rosy 
scarlet flowers; height five feet. 

Kdward Moren.—Yellow-spotted orange ; 
height five feet. 

Majesteuse—Fine dark foliage ; 
flowers ; height eight feet. 

Compactum.—Bright yellow-spotted orange; 
height six feet. 


orange 


Gamboinensis.— Dark foliage ; light orange 
searlet flowers, dashed yellow; six feet. 

Livingstone.—Dark foliage; rosy orange 
flowers, with yellow lips; height five feet. 

Gloire de Lyons.—V ery dark foliage ; light 
orange flowers ; seven feet high. 

lantieri—Bright verange flowers ; height 
eight feet. 

Tesere COr.—Rosy orange flower, edged 
with gold; height five feet. 

Surprise.—V ery large bright orange-scar- 
let flowers ; height eight feet. 

Coquette. — Dark foliage; orange-scarlet 
flowers ; height six feet. 

Imperator.—A magnificent Musa-like plant, 
with splendid spikes of bright scarlet flowers. 
This makes the finest centre of a bed, or for a 
single plant on the lawn it is grand. It is the 
only very large-growing variety which flowers 
during the season for outside planting. Height 
ten feet. 

Crozy.—F lowers yellow-spotted rose, very 
distinct ; height five feet. 

Brenninghsii.—Leaves striped with white ; 
a good grower; flowers rose and orange; 
height five feet. 

All these varieties are very fine and dis- 
tinct, and a great improvement on the best of 
the old varieties, although many of the large- 
flowering old sorts made a fine show, both in 
foliage and flower. We have grown all the 
above sorts, and can speak from facts. 
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Suggestive Notes. 
Small Weeping Trees.—Owners of small 
lawns, or even of contracted yards, need a 





class of low-growing trees to ornament their 
surroundings, embracing an occasional speci- 
men of peculiar outline—something, in fact, 


to distinguish it from the neighboring forms ; | 
and here is where the eccentric growth of the | 


Weepers is most appropriate. The well known 
Kilmarnock Willow stands high in this re- 
spect, when well cared for and properly trained. 
The so-called American Fountain Willow is 
rarely found in a perfect state ; indeed, at its 
best it is inferior to the above. The neat little 
Dwarf Weeping Cherry makes a perfect speci- 
men at all times. Populus grandidentata 
pendula, when grafted high, hangs all round 
the stem in a peculiarly graceful manner. 
Among evergreens, although not very hardy 


in the Middle States, may be mentioned Biota | 
orientalis flagelliformis, Juniperus oblonga | 


pendula, and Retinispora filifera. 


Bronze Geraniums.—For brilliant effect | 


in bedding, this class of foliage plants is des- 


tined to become very popular, owing to the | 
richness of their markings, as well as their re- | 


liability under a scorching sun. During the 
past season, in a large collection of variegated 
leaves, the ‘“ Bronzes”’ were quite as showy 
as any, and made a splendid growth. Beauty 


of Calderdale, with its fine chocolate zone on | 


a rich yellow ground, being older and more 
plentiful, has perhaps been more fully tested, 
and it has stood the test well; but Black 


Douglas and Constantine are especially beau- | 


tiful. Could we use the tricolor class as they 
do in Europe, the above would have to come 
in “second best;”’ but for our climate the 
Bronze varieties are far superior. 
standing most of the plants with variegated 
foliage require rather poor soil to retain their 
bright markings, these are benefited by a lib- 
eral amount of stimulating manure, and a good 
mellow soil to grow in. 

Shrubs for Winter.—Those of our read- 


Notwith- | 


| ers who are fond of flowers during winter, and 
| who are not too busy to take good care of 
‘them, should bear in mind that our hardy 
| flowering shrubs and herbaceous perennials are 
| excellent for this purpose, that is the early- 
blooming kinds. The Double White Almond, 
| Azalea ameena, all the Deutzias, and especi- 
| ally D. gracilis, the Wiegela family, the For- 
sythias, Spireea Reevesii and its double form, 
and the Persian Lilac, all force well. Among 
hardy perennials we use Dicentra spectabilis, 
Astilbe Japonica, Lily of the Valley, Moun- 
tain Pink (Phlox subulata), Violets, ete. To 
have the foregoing in perfection, all that is 
necessary is to secure strong, young, bushy 
| plants, pot them in light, mellow soil, and 
stand them in a cool, shady place until severe 
frosty weather arrives; they may then be re- 
moved to a cellar until needed for blooming. 
By placing one of each in a warm, sunny win- 
dow, they will at once commence growing and 
| blooming as freely as if in the open air. 
Tender Shrubs.—We have a class of 
hard-wooded plants that are not sufficiently 
hardy to live out-doors during winter, neither 
| do they require a high temperature ; but being 
of easy cultivation in a cool room, should 
/receive attention from the ®@mateur florist. 
Among the choicer kinds we would suggest 
Daphne Indica, Azalea Indica, Camellias, 
| Oranges, Lemons, Cape Jessamines, Olean- 
| ders, Pomegranates, ete. A large bay win- 
| dow, partitioned off from the living room by 
| means of glass doors, enables one to preserve 
the atmosphere cool and moist—just what the 
plants most enjoy. By opening the doors, we 
can admit more heat, or by lowering the sash, 
fresh air can be intreduced. Should the floor 
be covered with zinc, it is an easy matter to 
syringe the foliage frequently and effectually, 
without damaging anything in the room. 
Autumn Leaves.—A great many people 
suddenly conceive a liking for the beautiful 
| autumnal foliage, as it commences to color ; 
but very few prepare them correctly. There 
| is one feature of the operation that is abso- 
lutely necessary to insure success, and that is, 
te absorb all the moisture from the tissues as 
| quickly as possible. This cannot be done by 








merely placing the leaves between the pages 
of an ordinary book, but, on the contrary, the 
paper should be very soft, so that, when heavy 
pressure is applied, a day or two will be suffi- 
cient to remove all traces of moisture. The 
colors are best retained by applying a warm 
iron to the paper, care being taken not to 
rumple the leaf within. Fronds of ferns must 
be treated in the same way; they form ex- 
ceedingly showy ornaments for vases during 
the winter months. When thoroughly dry, 
they should, of course, be varnished. A little 
knowledge of the fern family, and where the 
various species grow, will aid very materially 
in heightening the effect of a bouquet or bas- 
ket, as the contrast in form and outline is 
quite distinct. 

Window Plants.—In looking over our 
fiorists’ catalogues, it is a difficult matter to 
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select a list of winter-blooming plants suitable | 
for the window—plants that will not need 


special culture, but will bloom freely under 
the fostering care of one unexperienced in the 
business. Perpetual Carnations, such as Pre- 


sident Degraw and La Purit:; Bouvardias, | 


white and scarlet; Heliotropes, Cyclamens, 
Double Chinese Primrose, Mahernia odorata, 
Begonia fuchsoides, Weltoniensis, Weltonien- 
sis alba and Richardsoni are all suitable for 
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the “bad luck” that always attends their 
work. Dig these roots when the ground is as 
dry as possible, and after the first frost has 
injured the foliage; spread them in the air to 
dry, avoiding, of course, frosty nights; shake 
off the soil, and carry into a dry, airy apart- 
ment, to remain until thoroughly prepared for 
winter. They may then be packed loosely, 
without any sawdust or other material, in a 
box, and set away in a mild atmosphere until 
spring, care being taken that no moisture is in 
the air. Watch for mice, as they will soon 
destroy some varieties, as the Tiger-flowers, 
leaving not a trace behind. 

Autumn Fiowers.—Frosty nights have 
made sad havoc with our former gay borders ; 
the tender plants having succumbed, the late- 
blooming perennials are now looking especially 
attractive, standing alone in all their glory. 
The following constitute the cream of the list : 
Asters, especially A. Nova Anglia and A, 


| Nove Belgii; Tricyrtis hirta, Zaponica nodi- 


the purpose. They do not require strong heat, | 


nor a great abundance of waiter. 
air on mild days, sprinkle over the foliage, 


side is covered with ice and snow. 


Repot be- 


e . | 
Give fresh 


jlora, a pretty little prostrate Alpine; Tunica 


saxifraga, F'unkia ivafolia, Lepachys colum- 
naris, Tradescantia Virginica and its varie- 
ties, Plumbago Larpenta, Saponaria Cau- 
casica fi. pl., and our native “ Snake’s Head,” 
Chelone glabra. We must not overlook the 
beautiful Chrysanthemums in their wonderful 
display of colors and form. The Chinese or 
Large-flowered, the Pompone or Small-fiow- 


‘ered, and the Japanese class are all ex- 
keep off the insects, and never fear but there | 


will be plenty of flowers when everything out- | 


fore the forcing process commences, and allow | 
the plants a little rest before setting them in | 


a sunny window. 


Care of Bulbs, etc.—Carelessness never | 
pays in any branch of horticultural work, but 


o 


our bulbs and tubers for their winter’s rest. | 


We have seen amateur gardeners dig their 


Tuberoses and Dahlias during a wet time, and 


with the earth still damp clinging to them, | 


place the roots in a box in a corner of the cel- 
lar, the atmosphere of which may be very pos- 
sibly damp and cold as we!l. When the plant- 


tremely showy. Place them in a southern 
exposure, or the bloom will be too late. A bed 
on the south side of a large evergreen answers 


the purpose, and always looks well. 


ee 


Liquid Manure in the Greenhouse. 


| —Manure is best applied to plants in pots in a 
especially is this true in lifting and preparing | 


liquid form. That obtained from sheep drop- 
pings or from cow-dung (with a little soot 
added to it if it ean be had) is preferable to 
that obtained from chicken or pig manure, 
guano or even horse droppings, as it is less 
stimulating and does not cause such an ex- 
cessive leaf and stem growth, or produce as 
serious injury if incautiously applied.— A mer- 


ing season arrives, they wonder what induced | ican Garden. 
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Aharidening, 


Squash. 


HE following statement is published in the | 


Western Rural from the first disseminator 
of the Marblehead squash, who now resides 
in Richmond, Il. : 

About twelve years since, a member of my 
family visited a relative in Milwaukee. Alex- 
ander Mitchell’s gardener, a Hollander, had 
furnished the family with winter squashes. 
These were so highly prized that seeds were 
procured. They were then called the Hub- 
bard squash. We cultivated them several 
years before we saw the true Hubbard, since 
which we have been very careful to prevent 
intermixture with other varieties. 


All or nearly all cultivators in this section 
have discarded the Hubbard, and are raising | 


our variety. One farmer who had previously 
raised the Hubbard, but for the last six years 
has raised our squash, told me recently that 
he considered our squash as much better than 
the Hubbard, as the Hubbard is better than a 
pumpkin. Our commission merchants write : 
“Your squash is very satisfactory.” 

I had read Gregory’s work on squashes, and 


knowing that he was an enterprising seeds- | 
man, I sent to him, during March, 1872, a 


perfect squash, and asked him to test it. He 
replied that he was much pleased with the 
squash, and ordered four pounds of the seed. 
Next fall he ordered 300 pounds more of the 
seed, and named the squash the Marblehead, 
after the name of the town where he resides, 
as he knew no other variety like it. The 
Hollander who furnished the squashes twelve 
years ago, has left Milwaukee ; consequently 
all trace through him is lost. 

The Marblehead squash is not mature until 
winter. It improves during ali the fall and 
early winter. During all the winter it is fine- 
grained, rich and sweet, many of the specimens 
keeping sound until late in the spring. 

As to the manner of cultivation, the ground 
should be well manured and thoroughly culti- 


‘vated. It is useless to plant among corn or 
/on poor soil. We cultivate thoroughly, and 
/mark the rows as for corn both ways; then 
| plant two seeds in every hill, in every second 
row, the planted rows being nearly eight feet 
apart. 


The cucumber bug is very destructive to 

the young squashes. Each one will have his 
remedy, the same as for cucumbers. Some 
apply ashes ; some put square boxes about the 
hills; others kill the bugs. If not cared for, 
a large part of the squashes will be destroyed. 
Clean cultivation is essential. 
It is sometimes useful to direct the vines 
when they first begia running, but the vines 
| should not be pulled up after they are strongly 
rooted in their course. It is sometimes neces- 
sary, when all the plants grow, to take one out 

| of the hill, or they may get too thick. 

Warm, moist weather facilitates the growth 

of squashes. If the summer is very dry or 
cool, they do not produce so much. Wood- 
chucks must be watched, as in many localities 
they destroy many. 

In the fall, a light, common frost does not 
injure the keeping quality of the squash. A 
hard freeze, such as we sometimes get early 
in October, which freezes half an inch or more, 
| spoils them for keeping or use, except for im- 
mediate feeding. 

Soon after all the vines are killed by a com- 
mon frost, and the weather dry, they must be 
gathered very carefully, and handled every 
| way cautiously, and put in winter quarters. 

When we are ready to gather our squashes, 
| we take a stiff-backed small saw, and saw the 
stem off, say half an inch from the squash. If 
the stem is broken off, it will decay much 
sooner. All the handling should be with the 
greatest care, to prevent bruising. They must 
be dry when placed in the cellar. The tem- 
| perature of the cellar should be cool, but freez- 
ing spoils them, 
We now cultivate them quite extensively 
We do not cul- 
tivate any other variety, summer, winter, or 


to supply the large seedsmen. 


even a pumpkin, on our farm, as our special 
endeavor is to keep them pure. 
_to sport is attended to at once. 


Any tendency 











Our neighbors are of the opinion that every 
farmer should raise from one to five acres. 
For table use during all the winter, they are 
nearly equal to the sweet potato, either baked 
or boiled. Fed in the raw state to cows, after 
the seeds are out, they are found to increase 
the flow of milk more than any other feed 
usually given them. Fed raw to hogs, they 
are nearly equal to corn. Young hogs do re- 
markably well on them for weeks and months. 

My family do not claim to have originated 
this squash, but hope we have done some good 
by saving it from oblivion. 


SO 


Germination of Seeds. 


T a meeting of the Wayne County Horti- 

. cultural Society, the subject of ‘* Germi- 
nation of Seeds” was brought up and dis- 
cussed. Of this a report is made by C. A. 
Lee, who says: 


All seeds require a ecrtain degree of heat 


and moisture in order that they may germi- | 


nate; and if men will do their work well, and 
at the proper time, nature will do her work, 
and they will be rewarded for their labor. 
Amongst gardeners the time of seed sowing 
is of great importance, for their object, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of large cities, is to bring 
the first vegetables of their kind to market, 
for on that depends their profits for the year. 


For instance, beets taken into Detroit market 


the first of June are worth one dollar per 
dozen bunches (48 beets); Drumhead cab- 
bage, the second week in July, two dollars per 
dozen heads. But those vegetables cannot be 
had at that time without using artificial means 
of starting the seed to grow. 

Now we sow bect seed in a hot-bed of a 
temperature of 70 degrees, the first week in 
March. They are up in from five to seven 
days, and by proper care they are ready to be 
transplanted in the open ground from the 20th 
of April to the first of May; and if well cul- 
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June, and are worth at that time forty cents 
per dozen bunches. And here let me say, 
after five years’ experience, they grow to the 
greatest perfection in heavy soil. 

Cabbage seed sown in hot-beds about the 
middle of February, at about the same degree 
of heat as for beets, will germinate in four 
days; but sown in the open ground the first 
week in April, will not germinate in less than 
twelve days. Cabbage seed sown at that time 
are ready to transplant into a cooler frame 
(not cold frame) about the middle of March, 
and by the middle of April make good plants 
for transplanting in the garden. Care should 


| be taken to have them well hardened off, that 


| is, taking the glass off entirely for a week be- 


fore planting in the garden. This hardening 
off of plants enables them to withstand all frost 
that we have at that season of the year, and 


they are also less liable to be destroyed by the 
| cabbage beetle, which makes its appearance 


tivated and kept clear of weeds, they are large | 


enough for market by the first of June. Beet 
seed sown in the open ground about the middle 
of April will germinate in from eight to twelve 
days, and are ready for market the last of 


in this vicinity about the middle of April. 

Tomatoes are % native of tropical America ; 
but the seed from unpicked fruit lying in the 
ground all winter will germinate the latter part 
of May, and will come to maturity two weeks 
sooner than if the seed had been sown at that 
time. Tomato seed will germinate in a tem- 
perature of 60 deg. from five to seven days. 

Now I think if gardeners, as a rule, would 
keep a diary of seed sowing, and note the tem- 
perature from day to day, and the condition 
of the soil, that it would be of great benefit to 
them in future years. It is a well known fact 
that all kinds of vegetable seeds sown in July 
will germinate in half the time they would if 
sown in April; but the sowing of seeds cannot 
be delayed until that time, with the exception 
of sweet or flat turnip seed. 

Again, in sowing seed there is another thing 
to be taken into consideration: the depth they 
should be covered. How often does it happen 
that seeds are purchased of seedsmen and put 
in the ground without regard to the depth they 
should be covered! After waiting a few days 
for them to grow, they are disappointed, and 
of course the seedsmen from whom the seeds 
were purchased are denounced dishonest, when 
nine times out of ten they themselves are to 
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blame. Peas may be covered eight inches, 
and will about all grow. Radish seed cov- 
ered three inches will germinate; but cover 
celery seed a depth of one inch, and it is lost 
forever. 





Cabbages as Grown in the 
London Market Gardens. 
\\ HAT is called the Enfield cabbage is 

that which is used in the market gardens 
about London. It is one of the oldest in cul- 
tivation, and one of the best; and as growers 
of it generally save their own seed, they take 
particular care that their plants of it are not 
crossed with other sorts. The sowing for the 
principal crop of this cabbage is generally 
made on St. James’ day, the 25th of July, or 


some time between that and the middle of | 
August; and if the sowing be made on poor | 


ground, so much the better, as in that case the 
plants come up stocky and hardy, and stand 
the winter well, whereas, if made on rich 


ground, a soft, rank growth is produced, which | 


is much more easily injured. This sowing is, 
as a rule, made in four feet wide beds, a width 
found to be convenient for weeding and hoeing 
amongst the plants. By the time the latter 
are sufficiently strong to be transplanted, the 
potato or onion ground is ready for the recep- 
tion of a first batch of them; and on that 
cleared of celery, French beans or vegetable 
marrows, another plantation is generally made. 


Every empty space under fruit trees or else- | 


where is also planted with cabbages. In 
planting, the ground is lined off into rows, 


25 inches apart, and in these the plants are | 
put 15 inches asunder. Between every two | 


rows first planted another is now put in with 
less care, thus making the plants stand 15 
inches apart each way. arly in spring every 
alternate line of plants, and also every other 


plant in the line of rows left, are lifted and | 


sold as coleworts, i. e., young open cabbages, 
a state in which they are preferred by many 
to such as are hearted. This allows the per- 
manent crop plenty of room to come to matu- 
rity. With a view to subsequent plantations, 
which are made all through the winter wher- 








| ever ground is vacant, the young plants in 
seed-beds are removed and pricked out into 
others a little further apart, in order to keep 
them in good condition for planting out as 
long as possible. In this way, indeed, many 
of the plants are kept till spring, when they 
are transplanted to succeed those planted out 
in autumn, and to come in before the produce 
of the spring sowings, made late in February 
| or early in March, to furnish cabbages from 
June to August. The plants from this sowing 
| are put out in rows two or two and a half feet 
| apart, and in the intervening spaces are put 
| lines of lettuce, a plant of which is also set 
| between every cabbage in the row. If thought 
| necessary, another sowing is made in the end 
of March, or April, and sometimes a bed is 
/sown in May, when what are called Rosette 
coleworts are sown. As the latter are, how- 
ever, chiefly grown for late autumn and winter 
supplies, cabbages are seldom sown after 
March. Moreover, when peas, French beans 
and vegetable marrows are in, there is little 
demand for cabbages. 

Red cabbages are sown in March, or on St. 
James’ day, and the plants stand about three 
feet asunder in the rows. As this crop stands 
until the heads are large and solid, a piece of 
rich land is devoted to it, and intereropped 
with potatoes, ordinary cabbages, lettuces, 
French beans, or other vegetables of that kind. 
The produce of the July sowing is generally 
considered better than that of spring. 





| Market Gardening Crops. 


J B. ROOT, an experienced trucker and 
e? . seed grower in Illinois, gives the follow- 
ing suggestion in one of a series of articles in 
the Fruit Recorder: 

It is difficult to say what crops I would re- 
commend to a beginner, or how much of them, 
for [ know not what may be the soil, or mar- 
ket, or circumstances. I can only recommend 
some of the leading vegetables, conditioning 
each with several ‘ ifs,” so that the reader 
may not only know some of the inducements 
to cultivate them, but also some of the diffi- 
culties he will encounter. 
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Of wile sown crops, if one has a warm soil, | season the glut drives the price to a low figure. 
radishes make one of the most profitable, as | But it is profitable hog and stock feed, even 
demanding little expense except the bunching, | while green. Feed stalks and all, so there 
which is necessary only when you are sure of | need never be any loss upon it. 
your crop and a sale for it. It usually finds | Melons upon sandy soil in good heart, if 
large sale at a good price, if very early, and | protected from their many pests, ‘‘ can’t help 
is often raised as a stolen crop. Another ad- | but pay;” and the demand grows with the 
vantage is the quick returns secured, the crop | | supply, till we can almost say that no market 
being raised and marketed in from 40 to 60 | has for any length of time been glutted with 


days. 
Onions, year in and year out, probably yield 


the most profit of any garden crop, but should | 
never be undertaken in large amount at first, | 
nor even upon a small scale, if the ground be | 


poor or weedy. New ground, one or two years 
clean tilled, is especially favorable, and along 
with this, if the grower has an inborn hatred 
of weeds, he is pretty sure of a crop. 


On cool soils and well tilled, early peas are | 


a good crop, but provision must be made to 
have an abundance of pickers whenever 
wanted. It also is cleared from the ground 
in time to allow of pickling cucumbers, late 
roasting ears of corn, or turnips, and by plant- 
ing between the rows, fine crops of melons or 
squash can be grown after them. 

Early cabbage pay well when weil tilled on 
very rich ground, but most new beginners err 
in attempting at first to grow largely of early 
cabbage and late celery, two of the most diffi- 
cult crops to grow, and demanding the largest 
outlay and risk. 

Early beets for bunching are usually in free 
demand, and pay well, having no pests, and 
safe for a late crop, should they miss the early 
market. But the grower must remember they 
are bulky, and it takes a great many wagon- 
loads to realize $100. 

Early potatoes in every market are sure of 
a demand, and one of our surest crops. Eco- 
nomically managed, it always yields a fair 
profit, and often a very large one. Mulching 
with manure, to be plowed under for the sec- 
ond crop, insures a good yield, and being all 
available for the other crop, really costs the 
potatoes nothing. 

Sweet corn usually pays well if brought 
into the market very early, or very late; but 


it is so easily raised that in the height of the 
29 


|them. But ‘eternal vigilance is the price” 
_ of melons. 

Winter squash, especially Hubbard, have 
become such a staple article in the market, 
that a large demand is always certain, and the 
grower of a large crop rarely fails to realize 
well. Failures are often due to insufficient 
fertility, but more frequently by neglect the 
bugs are allowed to destroy them. 

Tomatoes, if once well rooted, are the most 
teuacious of life, and loyally yield at least a 
fair crop, whether the season be a continuous 
drouth or one protracted rain. Often it is 
imprudently marketed, and the price driven 
very low. But it has become such a standard 
fruit for immediate table use and for canning, 
that with tact in marketing, or by canning all 
surplus, a fair price ought to be maintained. 
I annually market several hundred bushels, 
but never have sold a bushel for less than 
seventy-five cents, and more usually have ob- 
tained a dollar. On the wagons, ready for 
market, I do not think they cost me more 
than thirty cents at the highest. 

The root crops, beets, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips and ruta-bagas, grown upon clayey loam, 
pay well in most markets; but the important 
items of expense are their culture and harvest- 
ing, and economic methods must be studicd, 








Growing Asparagus. 


K. YOUNGS gives the American Gar- 

* den the following plan, pursued in grow- 

ing this crop for the New York market in the 

famous Oyster Bay district, and his views as 
to varieties : 

For garden culture, the rows should be at 

least two feet apart, the plant fifteen inches 

apart in the row. For field culture, the rows 
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should be at least four feet apart, the plants 
twenty inches apart in the row. At this dis- 
tance the crowns will soon meet in the row, 
and after twelve or fourteen years’ growth 
there will be scarcely any space left between 
rows. Plant deep—six or seven inches—in a 
light, sandy soil, to insure uniformly large 
shoots; even then there will necessarily be 
many small ones. If planted only three 
inches deep, they will become very small after 


degrees and beautifully less” every year 
thereafter. 

Always plant in the spring. The next 
spring after planting, cut the shoots, as they 
appear, during four weeks, and each succeed- 
ing spring cut them for six or seven weeks. 


By so doing, the plants produce shoots better | ordinarily does in April or May.—American 


in size and quality than when allowed to pass 


else, except being overrun with weeds. 

Three varieties are now grown, although I 
formerly thought there were but two. These 
varieties are distinguished by their color— 
brownish green, green, and a very light green. 
The first is the most productive, though not as 
large as the second. ‘Conover’s Colossal” 
is as good as, and exactly like all others that 
I have rajsed, without a shade of difference. 
After all the noise made, it is provoking that 
it did not prove just a little better than the 
older sorts. It has taught me the good lesson 
not to discard old and well tried varieties for 
more pretentious and well bepuffed novelties. 





Winter Spinach. 
(NARDENERS are generally aware that 
ly autumn-sown spinach gathered in winter 
has little succulence, and when cooked, is 
tough and stringy. A German market gar- 
dener in our neighborhood is noted for the ex- 
cellence of the spinach with which he supplies 
his customers in the very depth of winter. 
His mode of preparing it is as follows: Be- 
fore the frost sets in severely, he digs a pit 


cold increases, to keep out the frost. 


| quite fresh, tender and succulent. 


| sometimes thought, on seeing it thus treated, 
the first three or four years, and “small by 





it sufficiently with boards and litter, as the 
During 
the winter, about once a week, he cuts the 
spinach in the open ground, gives it a slight 
sprinkling with water, throws it into this pit, 
covers it to keep out the frost, and leaves it 
four or five days, or even a week. It is then 
ready for marketing, coming out of the pit 


We have 


that the leaves had made a fresh growth, so 
finely did they appear. The philosophy of the 
treatment seems to be the gradual drawing out 
of the frost, and the absorption of the water 
with which it was sprinkled. The effect is, 


| that the leaves and their midribs increase in 


size, and the plant looks almost as well as it 


| Garden. 
a year or two without cutting. This also pre- | 
vents the plants producing heavy crops of | 
seeds, which exhaust them more than anything | 


arr 

Our Grafting Wax.—In making a pre- 
paration of beeswax, rosin and tallow, to apply 
to newly set scions, we have repeatedly given 


full directions. Ours is to use warm in a 


| liquid state, applied with a small, thin wooden 


| and melt well. 
| sel and be used as needed. Twenty or thirty 





paddle, which can be done rapidly and per- 
fectly. We have ourselves, unassisted, set 
seventy pear grafts in two hours, using the 
wax as we recommended, in a liquid state, 
and every one of which grew and became a 
part of the tree. 

The proportions we use are four parts of 
rosin, one part of beeswax and one part of 
beef or mutton tallow. Melt them together 
in a skillet (which is the best) or a tin cup, 
It should remain in the ves- 


scions can be waxed with one heating up. 
When much grafting is to be done, a little fire 


| for heating the wax should be made on the 


spot, between two bricks or stones. —German- 
town Telegraph. 
OO r-- — 
Bonamy’s WEEPING Brrcu is the new 
weeping trée. It was first shown by the 
Messrs. Bonamy, of Toulouse, France, eight 


| years ago, and is quite an improvement on the 


old Weeping Birch tree, being more perfectly 


four feet square and four feet deep, covering | drooping in the habit of its limbs. 
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Sruit Af ulture. 


How to Grow Grapes Under 
Glass. 





HE following paper, showing how to grow | 


grapes under glass with little troubie or 


expense, was read befere the Ontario Fruit | 


Growers’ Association, at their meeting last 
autumn, by James Dougall : 


Many persons would be induced to erect a | 


small vinery for the culture of the finer varie- 
ties of foreign grapes, were it not for the great 
trouble attending their culture under glass in 
the ordinary manner, in watering, syringing, 
ventilating, ete., requiring the services of a 


professional gardener, or occupying more time | 


and attention than the generality of persons 
can spare. 
By adopting the following plan in erecting 


the vinery, they will be relieved of the greater | 
part of this trouble, and have a fine supply of | 
delicious grapes, with no more trouble or at- | 


tention than is required to grow the natural 
vine out of doors. 

The sashes are made stationary, but so that 
they can be unscrewed and taken off for re- 
pairs at any time. They extend from the 
front wall to within a foot or ten inches of the 
back wall at the top, leaving an opening of 
ten inches wide along the top to be closed by 
sheet-iron ventilators in winter, or when re- 


quisite, but which is kept constantly open from | 


the time the vines are uncovered in the spring 
till they are laid down and covered in the fall. 

The principal peculiarity is in the glazing. 
The glass is laid end to end without lapping 
or putty, and merely kept in its place by small 
pieces of tin, and a space of half an inch is 
left open between every third or fourth pane, 


so that all the rain that falls on the house is | 


distributed pretty equally over the entire 
house, very little running off the roof, except 
in very heavy thunder storms. There is no 
ventilation whatever below, as a draught I 
have found injurious to the vines. Any air 
that comes in is by these openings in the giaz- 
ing, and the heated air finds vent at the top. 

Last year was a very dry one, as well as 
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this, we having no rain here for months; but 
| the vines never suffered from drouth, though 
they were never watered or syringed from the 
time they were uncovered in spring, when it 
was done copiously, till again uncovered this 
spring. Nor were they the least affected, 
either last year or this, with mildew or red 
spider, though previous to adopting this plan 
I was annually troubled with both, in spite of 
syringing copiously morning and evening. 

My present vinery was not erected for that 
purpose, but for a small conservatory, and the 
floor was sunk about two and a half or three 
feet, with a brick wall all around. About 
| twelve years ago I filled it up level with good 
compost, and planted the vines all inside, 
there being no opening for their roots to ex- 
| tend to the border outside. It was intended 

principally for proving seedling vines of the 
foreign varieties and of the newer varieties, 
then out, with a few of the best old varieties, 
and in a space of twenty-four by fourteen feet 
contained for several years thirty-six vines, 
| which were thinned out as they were proven 
worthless, till it now contains twenty-four. 
This is still too many, about sixteen being all 
that could be properly grown in that space. 
Last year it got a liberal supply of liquid 
manure in spring ; this year it got nothing but 
ciear water at first, and rain as it falls, and is 
doing as well as last year, and vigorous enough 
| for a house containing so many vines. 
The ends of my present vinery are not 
| glazed, having only a small window and door 
/on each end. Were I to erect a new one, I 
| would have the ends glazed to within three 
feet of the ground, and would have openings 
| in the front wall to allow the roots of the front 
| row of vines to extend into a prepared border 
| outside. 

For those who may wish to try this plan, I 
would recommend the following varieties as 
being the most successful with me, and of the 
finest quality : 

1, Black Hamburg; 2, Muscat Hamburg ; 
3, Champion Hamburg; 4, Lady Downes; 
5, Golden Hamburg; 6, Bowood Muscat; 7, 
Buckland Sweet Water; 8, General de la 

| Marmora. 
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The first four are black or purple grapes, 
and the last four white grapes. No. 1 is far 
the most profitable and best of the blacks, and 
Nos. 6 and 7 of the whites. Nos. 4 and 6 are 
the better for artificial impregnation, as they 
do not set the fruit very well. 


The principal trouble in following this plan, | 


more than is required in out-door culture of 
the native, is the necessity of thinning the 
grapes on the bunches to about one-half when 
about one-quarter grown, to give room to the 
rest of the berries to swell. 





Warning! 


To Farmers, Fruit Growers and Others, 


M\HE Geneva, N. Y., Horticultural Society | 


does not usually express opinion upon 
matters connected with the business of tree- 
selling, but a fraud of such an extensive and 
bare-faced nature, and so disastrously affect- 
ing the interests of both buyers and sellers, 


has been brought to its notice, that the So- | 


ciety deems it a simple matter of duty to ex- 
pose it and put the public on their guard by 
making the following statement : 

For several years various gangs of men, re- 


presenting themselves to be from Troy, Ohio, | 


have canvassed different portions of the coun- 
try, with samples of fruit in glass jars, and 
large numbers of people have become victims 
of their fraudulent practices. 

These men do not grow the stock them- 


selves, nor is it all grown in Ohio, as repre- | 


sented, but is packed in different parts of the 
country, wherever they can buy the cheapest 
trees. Qne of these gangs that has been 
operating during the past season in Central 
New York and New England, is now engaged 
in packing in this place. 

The fruit shown by them in their glass jars 
is seldom of the variety represented by them, 


but consists of the largest specimens they can | 


obtain, is named arbitrarily to suit the pur- 
pose, even when it is real, but is often of WAX, 
and being in liquid, the deception is not per- 
ceived by the purchaser. 

Again, the stock is’ packed in a way well 
- calculated to screen it from observation, being 
baled the entire length in rye straw, and is 


| 





| shipped hundreds of miles without being boxed 


to protect it, and without moss sufficient to 
keep the roots moist. Three days of such 
| treatment cannot fail to injure the hardiest 
| trees, while this stock is often necessarily on 
| the road for weeks. 

That this fraud may be entirely successful, 
customers are warned by these impostors not 
to open their trees, as exposure would injure 
them! And the victim is thus usually home 
before he discovers the fraud. 
| In this manner the most worthless stock is 
| packed, and often, by a method known as 
‘“‘shingling,” the bales are made to appear 
several feet longer than the trees really are. 

They pay no attention in packing to have 
| the varieties labeled correctly, but mix differ- 
'ent fruits, and different varieties of the same 
| fruit promiscuously, and label from this mix- 
ture to suit the orders, regardless of the selec- 
tion of the customers. 

The prices obtained by these parties are 
simply fabulous, and often for plants that do 
not exist. For instance, they sell a straw- 
berry plant which they call ‘“‘ The Alpine Tree 
Strawberry’ (a “thing” unknown to nur- 
serymen), at an enormous price, and deliver a 
plant of some common variety. 

Every artifice of the practical swindler is 
employed by these men. They readily coin 
new names and new varieties, and can on very 
short notice fill any order for anything, if a 
little opportunity for concealment be given 
| them. 

Before you receive the stock, oblige the 
delivering agent to open the straw package 
(don’t do it yourself), so that you can inspect 
| the stock and see if their “ famous tree straw- 
berry” has not every appearance of being a 
common variety, and if their high-priced plums 
and cherries are not the poorest apologies for 
trees, while the whole is dry and worthless. 
| Their apples and pears are frequently of de- 
‘cent quality, but with the varieties so mixed 
/as to be worthless to the planter, even if in 

fair condition. 
| While the buyer may not be able to detect 


| ° e e 
jane stock as readily as a nurseryman, he 


can easily see the appearance between a Bald- 








win and a Red Astrachan apple, or a Bartlett 
and a Clapp pear, and if both look alike, may 
be sure there is something wrong. 

Persons who have 
answering the description above given, will 
be justified in refusing to accept it, and they 


law. of the truth of this 
statement will be cheerfully furnished by this 
Society. The reader is also referred to any 
reputable nurseryman, dealer or horticulturist 
in Geneva, Rochester or elsewhere. 

Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1875. 


Ample evidence 





Fruits and Flowers of Por- 
tugal. 


TI\HEY possess, indeed, many fine orchards | 


of fruit trees, and groves of oranges and 
lemons, of olives and mulberries, and exten- 
sive forests of pine, chestnut, and cork trees ; 
but they are far behind the Germans in for- 
estal science ; and the French, the masters of 
us all, in pomology. The Portuguese oranges 
grown in the interior, are as large and good as 
those from St. Michael’s, but the oranges 
which come from the seaboard districts—the 
only ones ever exported to Great Britain—are 
poor in quality, for which I can give no rea- 
son except bad cultivation, seeing that the 
best oranges in many other countries grow 
within the reach of the sea breezes. The 
olives of Portugal—an important food of the 


people, are gathered riper than in Spain, 
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Chief among them is the camellia, brought, it 
is said, about ninety years ago from Japan, 


and often seen in Portugal of the size of a 
bought nursery stock | 


full-grown apple-tree. The camellia seems to 


| require a rather damp climate and perhaps a 
| granite soil, for the tree is a weakling in the 
need fedr no attempt to collect payment by | 


dry air of Lisbon, but thrives close by at 
Cintra, and still better at Oporto, where many 
new and beautiful varieties are grown—among 


| others, the sweet-scented kind, of whose exist- 


ence no English gardener or botanist to whom. 
| I have spoken seems to be aware. Lovely as 
| the flowers of the camellia are singly, the tree 
| itself, in full bloom, is by no means an attract- 
ive sight. A camellia tree with a thousand 
flowers on it might be supposed, with its com- 
pact growth, its shiny leaves of rich green, to 
be an exquisitely beautiful object, but it is 
nothing of the sort. The flowers as they 
begin to fade, get to be of a dingy brown, and 
hang a long time on the tree, and a camellia- 
tree has by far the largest proportion of its 
flowers withered and ugly. As a flowering 
shrub, the camellia is not comparable to the 
poinsettia, which blossoms to perfection in the 
Algarve provinces, with its mass of intense 
scarlet bloom, looking like a richly colored 
silken drapery hung on the branches of the 
tree, or to the white datura. A datura shrub 
in full bloom, with its thousands of pendent 
flower-bells reflected in a pool of water, is not 
soon to be forgotten. 








France, or Italy, and are small and dark col- | 


ored. They are probably more wholesome, 


and, in my opinion, far better to eat than the | 


olives of any other country; so good, indeed, 
and so cheap, that it is a wonder they are not 
brought to this country in the place of the 
hard and half-ripe and expensive olives of 
France. The oil obtained from them is gen- 
erally badly made, but when purified, it is 
probably quite as good, though by no means 
as salable, as the fine oils of Italy. 

The climate of Portugal appears to be 
identical, in many respects, with that of Japan ; 
and many Japanese shrubs and flowers, which 


dwindle and fail in the open air in France and | 


England, grow magnificently in Portugal. 


The Wild Goose Plum. 


FEW young trees on our grounds fruited 

for the first time this year. Although of 
quite moderate quality, this plum, we think, 
is destined to become extensively planted. In 
appearance and texture it considerably resem- 
bles the old Cherry plum, being bright red, 
fibrous and juicy. The specimens generally 
measured an inch or more in the shortest 
diameter, and about an inch and a third or an 
inch and a half long. The time of ripening 
was the first and second week in August. 
Specimens picked while yet hard, and with a 
light shade of red, and placed in a drawer, 
ripened in a few days into a brilliant red. 
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From this we infer that they would be admir- 
ably adapted to distant conveyance to market. 

Many of the plums were stung by the cur- 

culio, but the thick skin and the character of | 
the flesh prevented the larvae from doing much 

or any harm, and the fruit was invariably good | 
and fair. We think this plum might be ex- | 
tensively planted for market, even in the 

North, as it will grow vigorously on soils not 

adapted to the common varieties of the plum, 

and it is not affected by the black knot, and 

we question if the curculio, with a moderate 

amount of attention, will ever do it much in- 

jury. It is hard to tell beforehand, however, 

what these insects may undertake or accom- 

plish.— Country Gentleman. 


Mohongo, packed in seven boxes, for shipment 
to the Philadelphia Centennial exhibition, 
where it is to be set up, with limbs attached 
in their natural position, as it stood for over 
half a century. This is the largest grape vine 
in the world. Its enormous proportions and 
unequaled fruitage have made its fame world- 
wide. The body of the vine is over 5} feet 
circumference ; its foliage covered over 10,000 
square feet; it has borne six tons of grapes 
annually ; its age is from 60 to 100 years. 
Kight feet from the ground it branches inte 
20 large limbs, one of which is 27 inches in 
circumference. This limb is the exact size of 
the body of the queen’s vine in Hampton 


| Court, England. which is the largest and most 


| celebrated vine in Europe.—San Francisco 


An Improved Fruit Picker. 
LONG-HANDLED fruit picker is a very | 
desirable accompaniment of a fruit gar- | 

den, for many of our finest specimens grow | 
where it is difficult to reach them by means of 
a ladder. But I have found one serious ob- 
jection to all the several varieties of pickers 
that I have seen. They do not furnish any 
means of conveying the fruit to the basket, | 
except by lowering the instrument and taking | 
out of the pocket by hand each specimen of 
fruit, as you gather it. But this requires 
considerable time, besides being not a little | 
inconvenient. 

To avoid these objections, I have construct- | 
ed a picker of tin, but without any bottom. 
Near the lower edge it has several small 
holes, so that a cloth conductor may be at- 
tached by sewing. This conductor is as long 
as the handle. When a fruit is picked, it | 
slides down the cloth into the hand of an as- 
sistant, who at once removes it uninjured to 
the basket. Or the lower end of the conduc- 


tor may be held by one of the hands that | 
In this way a whole tree | 


holds the handle. 

can be picked without once lowering the im- 

plement to remove the fruit. 
Reading, Mass. 


ee 


The Mammoth Grape Vine.— The 


W. iH. W. 


| that weighed twe pounds. 


| (Cal.) Bulletin. 


ee 


Peaches in China.—Some varieties of the 
peach here grow to the height of forty to fifty 
| feet, with fruit of great size. Marco Pelo 

saw a peach in the district of Chang-chew 
In general, the 
larger sorts are considered to be of inferior 
flavor, although some peaches in the Emper- 
or’s district are said to be as exquisite and 
meltingly delicious as the best European. The 


| gardeners have the secret art of preserving 


the fruit gathered in October until January, 


| as nice in flesh and flavor, and as smooth as ia 


the fresh state. It should be noted that in 


| China peaches are budded upon stocks raised 
| from seeds or pits of the choicest varieties. 


The flat variety flowers in autumn, ripens very 


early, and with California excess of winter 


sun would do well—Dr. A. KELLOGG in 
Horticulturist. 


or 


THE report of the Committee on Fruits of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 
| 1875 says that Robert Manning placed upon 
the tables of the Society a dish containing 
two dozen orange pears from a tree belonging 
to Captain Charles A. Allen, of Salem, and 





famous grape vine of Monticello, near Santa 
Barbara, arrived last Thursday by steamer 


| that the tree is two hundred and thirty years 
old. It bore three bushels in 1874 and eight 
| and a half bushels in 1878. 
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Bindow Aarilening, 


Plants for Sunless Rooms. 
BY ANNE G. HALE. 
T was once the custom in this country to 
face all buildings toward the south, so that 
“keeping rooms,” as they were styled—the 


most frequented apartments of dwelling hous- | 


es, especially—might be warmed and cheered 
by the noonday sun. This was an important 
consideration m those early days, when we 
had not arrived at our modern inventions for 
producing heat and light. Many of these 


houses are still remaining, here and there, in | 


isolated spots in rural districts, and, clumsy 
and awkward as their architecture may be, 


the rejoicing sunshine enters the quaint old | 
windows and glorifies the low rooms, filling | 
At the | 
present time the case is rare, where, in order | 
to bring sunshine to parlor and sleeping | 


them with comfort and cheerfulness. 


rooms, “the front door opens into the back 
yard,” as has been said, facetiously, of those 
old fashioned farm houses. 

No doubt the average health—might I not 
also add content and happiness—of our people 
would be higher if more attention were paid 
to the admission of sunshine to our homes, 
especially to those apartments that are occu- 
pied daily. Yet in the location of buildings 
the entrance of this great blessing is set aside 
for the consideration of other privileges, such 
as convenience of access, contiguity of desira- 
ble premises, and the like. Unfortunately 
the larger part of the community have no 
voice in the planning or arrangement of the 
houses they occupy. Hence in our cities and 
crowded towns there are many homes where 
sunshine never enters. And these are elegant 
structures, ‘pleasantly located and with all 
modern improvements,” as the advertisements 
assert. Those who live in them make the 
best of circumstances, and often find there a 
pleasant residence; yet cannot refrain from 
an envious wish occasionally, when the win- 
dows of their neighbors on the opposite side 
of the street are glistening in the sunlight 
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/and all aglow with merry faces and bright 
blossoms, as they frequently are during the 
winter. I recall to mind a city avenue along 

The fine 

| residences on the sunny side of this street 
were made still more beautiful by the display 

| of flowering plants at their windows, while the 
| equally fine mansions on the other and shady 
| side looked cold and pallid, though draperies, 

‘stiff with lavish costliness,” depended from 

every cornice. In all that long line of hand- 

some houses, so fine yet so dreary, the only 
redeeming point—and that seemed pitiful, 
from the yearnings after brightness and bloom 
which it must have typified—was a vase of 
dingy autumn leaves and dried grey grasses 
| standing at one casement. What a voiceless 
plea that vase of poor faded and fading love- 
liness sent up for greenness and living, grow- 
ing beauty! I shall never forget it. 
Sunshine, it is well known, is requisite for 
the healthful growth of most vegetable matter, 
while the development of the blossom and the 
depth and purity of its hues depend largely 
upon this wonderful agent of life and beauty. 
But there are plants not wholly indebted to 
the sun for their charms, which, by skillful 
management, will themselves ‘‘ make sunshine 
in a shady place.” In works treating of the 
in-door culture of plants little is said of these 
specifically, and many of them, greatly to the 
disappointment of their owners, languish and 
| die in the heat and glare of sunlight. Persons 
| having a northern frontage will find these 
| plants very desirable for their sunless windows. 
| Among them are many beautiful vines and 
| lovely ferns, several charming Alpine plants, 
|a number of our early native flowers, and 


which I passed a few years since. 


| also some naturalized varieties of arborescent 
| growth, together with a few bulbs whose blos- 
soms never court the sun. From these, hand- 
| some window gardens may be arranged that 
| will reward all care bestowed upon them. 
And the vines should have attention first, 
particularly the ivies, for they need only goed 
soil, prudent watering, moderate heat and 
light to flourish well. 

Hedera helix, the Engiish ivy, is generally 
supposed to be too tender to survive New 
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England winters out of doors, and those who 
rear it for summer decoration of the piazza or | 
balcony can use it for the adornment of their 
shadiest rooms through the winter. (But it 
has been found that these ivies placed at a | 
northern exposure, where the sun’s rays never 
come, will be uninjured by the severest weath- 
er, while those that have been subjected to 
the alternations of sunshine by day and frost 
by night have perished.) 

To ensure the rapid growth of ivies within 
doors strong stimulants are needed, so it is 
well to prepare a fertilizer for winter use. 
For this purpose, in October or November, 
get a tight barrel or cask and put in it half a 
bushel of small charcoal and the same quan- 
tity of barnyard or stable litter, then fill the 
barrel with water. Draw from this at each 
watering of ivies sufficient to color the water 
slightly. Don’t over water them—give them 
drink only when the soil looks dry. Remem- 
ber that water evaporates much more slowly 
in shade than in sun, and plants thus situated 
require less moisture than is usually given 
them; after a few days’ watchfulness you will 
know how much they need. 

Some persons consider the English ivy a 
sombre and gloomy plant, because of the dark 
hues of its foliage, and its lack of blossoms 
in our climate. To enliven its appearance 
leafless sprays of the climbing bitter-sweet, 
Celastrus scandens, bearing scarlet and orange 
seed vessels resembling flowers, may be so 
entwined as to seem a portion of the same. 
It thus makes a brilliant show about a window 
or along the walls of aroom. A rustic basket 
for a window or bracket in which a pot of 
growing ivy is set, together with small vases | 


of pressed autumn leaves, or with boughs of | 


black alder berries, or bitter-sweet, has all 
the effect of a vine yielding bright flowers 
and frait. The more delicate green of the | 
Irish and of the German ivy set in a basket 
decorated with Tillandsia usneoides of its 
natural color—pearly gray—is a very lovely | 
ornament for a shady window. The dry 
Tillandsia (it is the drooping southern moss) 
ean be procured at slight expense, and re- 


mains handsome several years. The ivy will | 
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flourish better than if in the sun, and merrily 
send its young shoots, as in frolic, among and 
through the slender, pendulous, frost-like 
leaves of the moss. 

The Coliseum ivy, with its neat foliage and 
pretty blossoms of white and pale lilac, loves 
a shady location and a cool temperature. A 
hanging pot of this will do well ata north 
window. Any of the Tradescantias will grow 
luxuriantly in a sunless room. T'. zebrina 
isan elegant plant for a bracket or a pillar in 
some shady nook. It needs a liberal supply 
of water. Only give it light and air and 
daily watering, after it is once established in 
a soil of sandy loam, and its rapid growth 
astonishes all beholders. The sweet potato, 
Batatus edulis, may be grown in water, and 
thus furnishes a beautiful vine for shady 
reoms. A hyacinth glass, or a narrow necked 
vase, filled with water, in which about half 
of the potato is submerged is the proper mode 
of rearing this vine. If the potato rests on 
the bottom of the vase there is no space for 
the silvery, fibrous rootlets through which the 
foliage draws sustenance from the water. It 
needs light and warmth, but not sunshine, to 
perfect its bright green leaves, which grow on 
long sprays that climb rapidly along cords, or 
droop without assistance around pictures. A 


| bit of charcoal in the vase will keep the water 


pure, and care must be taken that the bulb is 
half under water at all times. 

Ferns, as every one knows, who has attempt- 
ed their culture, cannot endure the sunshine ; 
so this special order of plants is eminently 
fitted for sunless rooms. A glass case to 
enclose the ferns from dust and at the same 
time to furnish them with a humid atmosphere, 
is the best arrangement. This, too, is the 
easiest way of managing them, for the moisture 
thrown off by the fern-fronds is continually 
returning again to the soil as it is condensed 


| by the glass, so that when a fernery is once 
|set in order and well watered it needs no 
attention, except the admission of air occa- 


sionally, and this only when the air of the 
room is of the same temperature as that within 
the glass. The florists are always ready to 
stock a fernery with exotics. But besides 





these there are many beautiful native species 
that thrive within doors. And also other 
wild plants, that flourish in a shady, damp 
situation. Among the ferns, Woodwardia, 
Dovodia, Adaintum, Pteris, Asplenium and 
Cystopteris will give the best satisfaction. 
The best soil for ferns is leaf mould and sand 
of equal portions lightly mixed, and then the 
same quantity of crumbled peat added and 
mixed therewith. There are many Lycopodi- 
ums, which are fit companions for the ferns. 
And the lovely Mitchella repens, the partridge 
vine, with its neat deep green leaves and 
scarlet berries ; the creeping snow-berry, Chi- 
ogenes hispidula,—sometimes called boxberry 
from the resemblance of its foliage to that of 
the garden box,—with snow white berries ; 
the pretty golden thread, Coptis trifolia, are 
all suitable vines to accompany ferns, either 
under a glass or in a hanging basket. With 
these may be associated the pitcher plant, 
Sarracenia purpurea, with its curious pitcher- 
shaped leaves, usually half filled with water ; 
the rattlesnake plantain, Groodyera pubescens, 
with its blotched and mottled leaves ; and the 
moccason Cypripedium  spectabile, 
with its handsome leaves and showy white and 
crimson flowers. Also the fragrant ladies’ 
tresses, Spiranthes cernua, whose spike of 
creamy flowerets resembles those of the lily 
of the valley. 

In “ Window Gardening,” Mr. H. T. 
Williams gives a very interesting chapter on 
Alpine plants and their culture. 


flower, 


Many of 
these are well suited to the shady location of 
a northern window. Our saxifrage, sedum 
and sempervivum may be classed among these. 


Also the earliest of our spring flowers, hepati- | 


cas, anemones, sanguinarias and potentillas ; 
as well as the lovely English forget-me-not, 
and our own native species, Myosotis laxa; 
the primulas, and the Chinese pinks, Dian- 
thus chinensis; together with the daisies, 
Bellis perennis, the well known English daisy, 
and Aster alpinus, the blue Alpine daisy. 
Kither in separate pots, or arranged in groups 
in boxes fitted to the windows, with light, air 
and moderate heat these need no direct sun- 
shine. Good garden loam is the soil for them. 
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Water them with the fertilizer prepared for 
ivies, and in the same manner. 

Of woody plants that will thrive in a sun- 
Jess window may be mentioned the myrtle, 
hibiscus, daphne, and camellias. These all 
need a soil composed of equal parts sandy 
loam ard leaf mould. They need a moderate 
supply of water, except during their season 
of bloom, then water freely; but be careful 
that the soil is never stiff or heavy with moist- 
ure. The thick, glossy leaves and stems of 
these plants should be frequently sponged 
with weak soapsuds to keep them clear of 
dust and For the culture of the 
camellia, amateurs should consult “ Window 
Gardening.” It the rules there laid down 
are strictly followed there will be no complaint 
of unhealthy plants. 

The lily of the valley, the snowdrop and 
the crocus can all be brought to perfection in 
a sunless window. Plant the bulbs singly, 
or group the three together in flat dishes or 
baskets of sandy loam. Keep them in a 
warm dark place till signs of growth appear, 
then bring them to the light, and water as 
they have need. 


insects. 


With these various plants to choose from, 
no sunless window need be without a growth 
of greenness and beauty. And by the addi- 
tion of bouquets and garlands of pressed ferns 
and vines, and the more gaily colored leaves,— 
which may be rifled from bush or tree during 
the autumn months, and their bright hues 
made permanent,—or with dried everlasting 
flowers, gathered in their summer loveliness 
from field and garden, the shadiest apartment 
may be made a bower of bloom. 


Begonias for Bioom. 


BY C. W. HALL. 
Ag ANY articles have been written, in the 
Ah leading Horticultural ‘periodicals, in 
praise and of the treatment of most of our 
favorite greenhouse flowers, but little has been 
said of the beautiful, graceful, flowering class 
of Begonias; 1 term them flowering class, to 
distinguish them from those grown for their 
beautiful foliage ; both kinds are familiar to 


most amateurs and gardeners. In my esti- 
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mation, the ever-blooming Begonia, as it | 
really should be termed, stands pre-eminent 
among greenhouse or window plants, on ac- 
count of its easy culture and adaptability to 
any temperature, although semi-exotic, from | 
45 to 85 degrees Far. ; but it thrives best at | 
about 55 degrees. I will mention a few | 
varieties in which I have become particularly 
interested ; also an approved method of culti- 
vation. First on the list is B. semperflorens 
Sandersii, introduced by Mr. Saunders, of 
Washington, and undoubtedly one of the best 
acquisitions to modern floriculture ; is of very | 
free growth, and from a cutting up is never | 
without its scarlet, wax-like flowers, ready to 
burst in bloom, when they obtain a bright 
pink. I have one plant in a sixteen-inch pot 
which has had never less than fifty pendant 
full flower stems, at one time, for the past 
twelve months. This variety does splendidly 
out-doors, planted in rockwork, and exposed 
to the full rays of the sun, but must be well 
watered. 

B. Hybrida multiflora, an erect, robust 
grower, with delicate pink flowers hanging 
from a thread-like stem, very choice and 
showy, and by good treatment and liberal pot- 
room is ever blooming. 

B. fuchsioides, a beautiful erect grower, 
with scarlet bloom, somewhat similar in shape 
to B. multiflora, but not quite so free flowering. 

B. Alba loccenia, a stout dwarf growing 
variety with white bloom. 

B. Glaucophyllum scandens is rather a new 
variety of good habit and fine scarlet flowers. 

B. Weltoniensis, a very beautiful pink vari- 
ety, which bloom freely from May to Christ- 
mas; should not be out of any greenhouse 
collection, although like many other varieties 
needs some rest. There are numerous others | 
very beautiful; several varieties are bulbous- 
rooted, and ordinarily treated only bloom for 
a few weeks; but if the bulbs are started in | 
succession, as any other bulbs may be,—for 
instance, Hyacinths, etc.,—a constant bloom 
ean be obtained without comparatively any | 
trouble. As a window plant, the Begonia | 
stands second to none, as it adapts itself | 
without inconvenience to sunshine or shade. 


_—_—- 


In midsummer they seem to do best in an 
eastern aspect, but will also do well exposed 
to the full rays of the meridian sun. 

The Begonia likes a rich, rather light soil. 
Say two parts good loam, one part rotten man- 
ure, one-half part sand, one-half part leaf soil. 

Occasional watering with liquid manure is 
beneficial when they have filled the pot with 
roots. I favor liberal pot-room and thorough 
drainage. 

All the leading varieties can be purchased 
of the Baltimore florists. 

ccmnssiieenesaiilldipieecnentinmnsis: 

Window Gardening.—A Tribune corres- 
pondent speaks the following good word for Cac- 
tus: The majority of our ladies who are fond of 
plant culture, and who are not blessed with suffi- 
cier.t means to own a little greenhouse, are look- 
ing avound at this season of the year for a set of 
plants that will not require too much attention, 
that will take care of themselves to a certain ex- 
tent ; and the Cactus is just the plant to meet 
the case. I am not recommending this formal 
class of plants with the idea that they should 
be placed in a straight row along the window 
sill, but that out of the great diversity of form, 
regular, eccentric, grotesque or unique, as the 
case may be, we can arrange one of the most 


_ attractive sights to be met with during winter. 
A shallow box, ornamented to suit the taste 


of the owner, should cover the sill nicely, in 
which may be placed a miniature rockery 


| (erystallized quartz looks weil), the tallest 


point being in the centre. Place, for instance, 
a good plant of Hpiphyllwm, grafted on a 
stem, as a prominent object, or, if preferred, 
select a variegated Agave for the place; 
around this arrange the many interesting 
forms of Alo, Cactus, etc., with trailing suc- 
culents interspersed, so as to impart a natural 
air of fitness to the work. On either side of 
the window frame may be placed brackets 
sustaining other forms, and from the top may 
hang a basket of Othonna, with its pleasing 
bright green, fleshy leaves and yellow flowers 
The idea was suggested by noticing just such 
an arrangement in the possession of a friend, 
and my desire is, that others may see beauties 


| as well in this neglected class of plants. 
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Rivina Humiltlis, 

This is one of the most useful and effective 
plants which we have for table decoration ; 
and, by growing a few plants of it in succes- 
sion, it may be had in good condition all the 
year round. Plants that bear berries are 
always prized for table decoration, as they 
associate better with the surroundings than do 
plants that bear bloom only. This has the 
double recommendation of bearing both fruit 
and flowers at the same time, and in the great- 
est profusion, even in the case of small plants, 
Unfortunately this plant has one drawback, 
and that is, after the berries 
degree 


freely. 


attain a certain 
of ripeness they drop off a little too 
For table decoration perhaps the 
most pleasing and eifective are dwarf stand- 
ards, with fine, clean stems of a foot or so 
high, as in this way they show off their droop- 
ing bunches of rich-colored fruit to the best 
advantage. 

Piants raised now, either from seed or cut- 
tings, will attain a sufficient size for decorat- 
ive purposes next autumn and winter; and, 
if required large for summer display, by 
means of a shift or two they may be grown to 
almost any dimensions. They are so easily 
and quickly raised from seed that it is searce- 
ly worth while to propagate them in any other 
way. The seed should be sown in peat or 
finely-sifted leaf moid, and placed in heat to 
vegetate. As soon as large enough to handle 
the young plants should be potted off in small 
pots, and be replaced in moist heat to give 
them a start; as growth procceds all the lat- 
eral shoots should be pinched out until the 
plant attains sufficient height to form the 
stem, when the top may be stopped in like 
manner, leaving sufficient buds to break so as 
te form the head. In nipping out the lat- 
erals care must be taken not to injure the 
main leaves, or it will weaken the plant. 
soon as the heads break fairly into growth 
the plants may receive their final shift into 
six or eight-inch pots, according to the size of 
the vases intended te receive them. 


| tropical vegetation. 
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should then be placed in light, airy positions 
to induce them to set plenty of fruit, which 
they generally do in a very free manner. 
During autumn and winter it will be neces- 
sary to keep them in a cool stove or interme- 
diate house, in a temperature ranging from 50 
to 60 degrees. Should the heads become too 
large at any time, they may be cut back or 
thinned out to any extent, as they soon break 
freely into growth that blooms and fruits in 
quick sucgession.—Garden. 
Scenery of Madagascar. 

The following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to a relative residing in the neighbor- 
hood of Edinburgh, by a lady who has accom- 
panied her husband on a journey to Anta- 
nanarivo, the capital of Madagascar, is pub- 
lished in the Scotsman : 

Four days’ journey from the capital, Oct. 
10,1874. We took five days from Port Louis 
to Tamatave, and though the sea was calm 
the vessel rolled so dreadfully that we were 
much relieved to see the white breakers dash- 
ing over the corai reefs that surround Mada- 
gascar. We got into the harbor of Tamatave 
on the forenoon of the 30th of September. 
On reaching the shore we found palanquins 
waiting, and were carried off amid an admir- 
ing crowd. We stayed a week there, and 
called on the English consul, governor, ete. 
We left for the capital on Monday at midday, 
and now this is Sunday. Anything like the 
exquisite loveliness of the country you could 
hardly conceive. ur first four days’ journey 
was as through a nobleman’s model estate. 
The turf has all the appearance of a closely- 
shaven lawn, and the shrubs are beautiful— 
the arrangement of them something marvel- 
ous; and when one thinks that so they have 
grown, untouched by the finger of man, it is 


something more wonderful still. At one part 


_the landscape had the appearance of an enor- 


mous park, with shrubs clumped here, there 


| and everywhere, backed by palm trees, orange 
As | 


trees, banenas, and every imaginable kind of 
In a little we got into a 
_wood—more exquisite still—where wild rasps 
grew in such abundance that I had to hold 


They | down my head for fear of the overhanging 
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branches catching my hat. Here the air was 
delightful, the murmur of a distant brook 
bringing coolness in the very sound ; while 
beautiful birds, light blue and bright scarlet, 
hopped from tree to tree. Again, the path 
led by a lake of heavenly blue, surrounded to 
its edge by the most luxuriant of tropical veg- 
etation. The next day we rowed in the native 
canoes for four hours up a river about half a 
mile broad. The canoes are simply trunks 
of trees hollowed out, so that if any one moves 
an inch over they go. I was carried in sit- 
ting in my palanquin, and carried out ditto. 
The rivers here, with their breadth, their 
depth, and the flowers and foliage on their 
banks, are magnificent. In every valley we 
came upop a lovely babbling brook, winding 
through overhanging trees, as the graceful 
bamboo, travelers’ trees, and Orchids, with 
their wax-like blossoms. The bearers enjoy 
fording these streams, as it cools their feet. 


Fire Blight in the Pear, 


It is announced that Dr. Hunt, President 
of the Naturalists’ Club of Philadelphia, has 
had fresh specimens before him, and has 
detected the fungus at work. It attacks the 
outer bark first, then works to the inner, and 
then penetrates the wood by its cellular pox- 
tions, entirely destroying all as it proceeds. 
This accounts for the sudden death of the 
branch above the attacked point. Many of 
us have doubted whether a fungus could cause 
so sudden an appearance. Those who have 
before told us about the trouble being caused 
by a fungus, simply said it girdled the bark, | 
but the practical experience of fruit growers | 
has been that ringing does not immediately | 
destroy the branch above. It checks the flow | 
of sap and hastens the maturity of any fruit | 
that may be on the branch. The leaves turn | 
red sooner in the fall, but it is not until a year | 
or so after that the branch dies. There is | 
sap enough gets up through the wood, of a| 
certain character, to keep some sort of life | 
going on a little while. There is nothing | 


sudden in the taking off. But in an attack | 
of fire blight the branch, oftentimes several | 
years old, dies at once, just as if it were cut | 
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from the tree. From Dr. Hunt’s observations 
it would seem that it is, in effect, so cut away. 
The wood is destroyed, and no sap can get up 
either through wood or bark. 

And the result is that what is known as 
the Saunders remedy will be still more popular. 
In those districts where fire blight threatens, 
washes that will destroy fungus spores will be 
more than ever in use.—Maryland Farmer. 

Weather-Teliing Plants. 

Herr Hanneman, inspector of the botanical 
gardens at Proskau, Germany, has observed 
that several plants may be used as weather 
prophets. Here are some of his observations : 
Convolvulus arvensis, the common Bindweed, 
and Anagallis arvensis, the English Pimper- 
nel, spread their leaves at the approach of 
warm weather, while the different species of 
clover contract them. Stel/aria media, the 
Chickweed, at nine o’clock in the morning, if 
the weather is clear, straightens its flowers, 
spreads its leaves, and keeps awake until 


/noon; if, however, there is rain in prospect, 


the plant droops, and its flowers do not open. 
If they open a little, the rain will be of short 
duration. The same with Pimpinella sazi- 
Jraga. Calendula pluvialis, the Marigold, 
opens between six and seven in the morning, 
and keeps generally awake until four in the 
afternoon. In such cases the weather will be 
steady. If, on the other hand, it has not 
opened by seven o’clock in the morning, you 
may tnat day look for rain. Sonchus arven- 
sis and eloraccus, the Hog thistles, indicate 
fine weather for to-morrow, if the head of the 
blossom closes for the night; rain, if it re- 
mains open. Again, rain is certain if Hibis- 
cus trionum, the Bladder Ketmia, does not 
open its blossoms; if Carduns acaulis, the 
stemless thistles, close; if clover, and most 
allied kinds, drops its leaves. Also if Lam- 
piana communis, the Nipple Wort, does not 
close it. blossoms for the night; if Darby 
varna, the Whitlow grass, lets its leaves hang 
drooping; if Galiwm verum swells and ex- 
hales strongly; also if birches scent the air. 
Anemone ranunculoides, the Crowfoot Ane- 
mone, also tells the coming rain by closing its 
blossoms, while Anemone nemorosa carries 
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its flowers erect when the weather is fine, and 
drooping when overcast. 


Ashes and Iron for Flowers, 
The observation of practical and experi- 


mental gardeners seems to confirm the fact | 


that, to procure brilliant colors in flowers, it 
is necessary to supply the soil with an abun- 
dance of ferrugenous constituents and silica. 
The latter supplies a material (says S. E. 


Todd, in one of his foreign exchanges) which | 


is of vast importance in the production of that 


brilliancy of the petals, and the dark green | 


luster of the leaves. Then, if potash be 
added, or the ground be dressed round about 
the growing flower with unleached wood ashes, 
an inereased brilliancy will appear in every 
petal and leaf. 

Any person who cultivates only a few flow- 
ers in pots, or on grassy lawns, or on spacious 
parterres, may readily satis y himself of the 
exceedingly useful part the foregoing materials 
play in the production of beautiful flowers. 
Even white flowers, or roses that have petals 
nearly white, will be greatly improved in bri!- 
lianey by providing iron, sand and unleached 
ashes for the roots of growing plants. 
ginous material may be applied to the soil 


Ferru- 


where flowers are growing, or where they are 
to grow, by procuring a supply of oxide of 
iron, in the form of dark-colored scales that 
fall from the heated bars of iron when the 
metal is hammered by the blacksmiths. 

Iron turnings and iron filings, which may 
be obtained for a trifle at most machine shops, 
should be worked into the soil near flowers, 
and in a few years it will be perceived that 
ail the minute fragments have been dissolved, 
thus furnishing the choicest material for paint- 
ing the gayest colors of the flower garden. 

When there is an excess of vegetable mold 
in a flower bed, and a deficiency of silica or 
sand, the flowers will never be so rich in color, 
nor so brilliant as they would be, were a lib- 
eral dressing of sand or sandy loam worked 
down into the bed, where the growing roots 
could reach it. If wood ashes can be ob- 
tained readiiy, let a dressing be spread over 


the surface of the ground, about half an inch | 


deep, and raked in. 
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A dressing of quicklime will be found ex- 
| cellent for flowers of every description. It is 
|also of eminent importance to improve the 
fertility of the soil where flowers are growing, 
in order to have mature, plump, ripe seed. 
Let the foregoing materials be spread around 
| the flowers, and raked in at any convenient 
| period of the year. When soil is prepared 
for flowers in pots, let some sand, some oxide 
of iron and ashes be mingled thoroughly with 
the leaf mold.— Scientific American. 














































Hiyacinths in Winter. 

Why is it that, as a general thing, persons 
are so unsuccessful in blooming bulbs in the 
winter? In nine cases out of ten the bulbs 
co not give the satisfaction they should. We 
think the mist+ke is, that they are forced into 
growth too suddenly. 

A lady buys, say half a dozen choice bulbs. 
She does not care particularly to have a suc- 
cession of bloom. If they flower moderately 
well, she will be perfectly satisfied. They are 
planted according to directions, and set away 
in the dark for six weeks. At the end of that 
time you may find them in the sun at the sit- 
ting room window. In a day or two, the 
points of green leaves seen near the surface 
will open with a little compact bunch of color 
in the centre, and there it will stay until it 
withers. 

Perhaps out of the six bulbs three will 
throw up spikes of bloom. These will prob- 
ably prove of the white or lavender varieties, 
which seem to be of freer habits than others. 

Last winter we succeeded in growing as fine 
blooms of Hyacinths as we have ever seen, 
and with very little trouble. Late in Decem- 
ber, after our fall stock of bulbs was disposed 
of, we found a dozen or more Hyacinths of 
various colors had been overlooked. To keep 
them from spoiling, they were hastily planted 
in four or five large pots, and these set away 
in an outbuilding, where they would be free 
from frost and have very little light. There 
they were left for three months, and nothing 
done except to water them occasionally. Ex- 
pecting little or nothing from them, they were 
not noticed till leaf and flower stalk were both 
| perfectly developed. The light had not been 


| 
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sufficient to color the hinien, 
all of a dirty pale green. The pots were now 
brought to the sitting room and placed in the 
full sunshine, and in a few hours each spike 
had assumed its natural tint. The effect was 
very beautiful. Nota bulb had failed—red, 
purple, yellow, blush and white were all large 
and perfect.—Am. Garden. 


Orange Groves. 

So far as we know, the largest orange 
groves in the world are now to be found in | 
Louisiana. 

The largest are those of Bradish Johnson 
and Effingham Lawrence, of Plaquemine par- 
ish, and that of Gard and Guthrie, of lower 
Lafourche ; the last contains over 125 acres | 
just coming into bearing. This is a new re- 
gion, as the extensive orange groves have been 
confined to Plaquemines heretofore. 


Small orchards are found in all lower Lou- | 
isiana, but Dr. Gard was tempted to plant | 


so extensively by witnessing the wonderful 
growth and productiveness of the trees on the 
lower Lafourche. He has one tree larger in 


circumference by eight inches than a flour | 


barrel. This tree is over forty feet high, and 
is now over sixty years old. [ts fruit will sell 
now, to be gathered when ripe, for fully one 
hundred dollars. For several years past it 


has produced an income of from fifty to sev- | 


enty-five dollars a year. A tree in Cameron 
parish produced last year eight thousand mar- 


ketable oranges, which brought one hundred | 


and fifty dollars in gold.— NV. O. Picayune. 


A Beautiful Conservatory. 


Within the past year or two Mr. E. 8. | 
has built at his residence, Glen | 


Rand, Jr., 
Ridge, near Boston, a greenhouse and con- 
servatory of superior beauty and taste. A 
committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society, in visiting it, not long since, made | 


mention of some of the rare plants contained 
within it, and as the report is worth notice, we 
copy the most interesting portion ; 

The whole length of the greenhouse is 
about 135 feet, and its width twenty feet. It 


| 
and an were 
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tory, menage re feet by twelve; an orchid 
house twenty-five feet by twenty; and geran- 
ium and camellia houses, forty feet by twenty ; 
the first and last named being at the extremes, 
leaving the orchid house and conservatory in 
the middle, where the heat is the greatest; a 
| very neat and glazed potting-room being at 
| the side of the conservatory, near the boiler. 
Good light and ventilation, so essential to or- 
| chids, are provided, and the experiment of 
| ground glass, of which a portion of the roof 
is made, has proved entirely successful. The 
| whole 1 is heated by one of Zirngiebel’s tubular 
boilers, rnnning three rows of pipes on each 
| side, which Mr. Rand reports to be both 
| economical and efficient, giving all the warmth 
| desired without difficulty. But, as the writer 
| well knows that some other boilers have proved 
| eminently satisfactory, he would not be under- 


| stood to express any preference for the Zirn- 


| giebel. 
| The construction of the whole building is 
| excellent. The benches are of galvanized 


| iron wire netting ; with iron supports and nar- 


row iron side guards, also galvanized. A large 
water tank occupies the centre of the orchid 
house, with a walk around it. Here water 
lilies and other plants were in perfection, and 
the hanging baskets, cob-work, and orchid- 
blocks, above and around the visitor, and the 
curious air plants with a profusion of splendid 
blooms, some of delicious fragrance, presented 
|a lively display for the season, many of the 
| flowers continuing from four to six weeks in 
beauty. This house was at a temperature of 
| seventy degrees and contained many of the 
most beautiful of the Aerides, Lelias, Vandas, 
Oncidiums, Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, and 
| other orchids of fine blooming qualities— 
| among them several plants of Calanthe ves- 
| tita, both the red and the yellow-eyed varie- 
ties, which were very admirable, their droop- 
_ing racemes of white flowers, against a back- 
‘ground of ferns, producing a lovely effect. 
As these pijants, unfortunately, lack foliage in 
| their flowering periods, a good background be- 
/comes indispensable. The new hybrid, Ca- 


is divided into five compartments, namely; a | lanthe Veitchii, was also in bloom, sending up 
rose-pit, forty-five feet by twenty ; a conserva. | stalks two feet high, with rich rosy flowers, 
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and plants of the Lycaste Skinneri alba, with 
their long arms full of white blcoms, were 
objects of great interost. 

Specimens of the Limatodes rosea, with 
flowers of different shades, from light pink to 
deepest rose, on different plants, were much 
admired. 
showing a late spike of large yellow and or- 
ange blooms three inches in diameter. A 
splendid Vanda tricolor perfumed the house 
with its sweet odor, and a plant of Ansellia 
Africana, two feet_in diameter, was loaded 
with bunches of curiously veined flowers, of 
purple, green, and yellow. The delicate and 
almost unrivalled Calogyne cristata showed 
large spikes of pure white blossoms with a 
crested yellow lip. 

The Oncidium papilio, or West India But- 
terfly-plant, nearly always in bloom, was very 
marked, and particularly conspicuous for its 


] 
| 


The Odontoglossum grande was | 


insect-shaped flowers; and a large specimen | 


of the Phalaenopsis amabdilis, or Kast India 
Butterfly-plant was in full bloom, with flowers 
three inches wide. The Oncidiuwm Jleucochi- 


for its rare delicacy. 

The Saccolabium violaceum and S. gigan- 
teum, compact in growth, with pendent, ever- 
green foliage, sent from their tinted, shell-like 
cups, a delicious fragrance through the room ; 
and the Dendrobiums—chysotexum, superb- 
um, calceolaria and nobile, attracted much 
notice by their splendid spikes of flowers. 


| plied with them. 
lum, a white-lipped beauty, was also admired 
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Again, in the month of June, some of your 
committee visited the place and found all in 
order, having passed safely through the winter ; 
though the orchids generally were not in such 
perfection as in their blooming season. The 
Cattleya Mossie, that magnificent orchid of 
La Guayra, both in the hal! and hot-house, 
was in excellent condition and in full bloom, 
exciting great admiration; and in September 
the Cattleya crispa was also in flower. The 
Aerides, which are among the choicest, espe- 
cially the species odoratwm, Fieldingii, Lobbii, 
and affine, with racemes of red flowers, so 
rivalled each other that one could hardly 
decide between them. The Stanhopeas, with 
their curious, pendent flowers, presented a 
charming aspect, twenty-six varieties furnish- 
ing a succession. 

The Lelia Perrinii was particularly ob- 
served; and the Celogynes — largenaria, 
maculuta, and Wallichiana were excellent. 
The blue water lilies had closed their flowers 
in the afternoon, but were evidently well sup- 
The Peristeria elata (Dove 
Plant, or Holy Spirit) displayed its wonderful 


| form, and the Angracwm sesquipedale, a still 


The Vanda ceerulescens, with its clear ame- | 


thyst blue, also excited much interest. But 
the Bletia Tankervilliea (or Phaius grandi- 


‘olius) was, perhaps, the most striking feature | 
I I g 


of the house. Of these, there were several 
very large plants, full of flower stalks, many 
of them four feet high and studded with 
blooms,—some having tweive or fifteen stalks 
and making altogether a magnificent display. 
Rare Cypripediums, with their peculiar slip- 
pery flowers were very prominent ; and Pitcher- 
plants (Nepenthes) hung from the roof, while 
the lovely Thunbergia Harrisii trailed in 
long festoons of rich lavender blooms, inter- 
twined with the tasteful Clerodendrom Thom- 
sonic. 


greater wonder, and which was in bloom in 
our winter visit, with its long honey tube, was 
quite a curiosity. 

The Camellia and Geranium houses were in 
fine keeping, and the plants appeared to be 
free from insects, mould, or decay. The 
houses, though limited for room, were easily 
heated, lighted and operated. The writer, on 
two subsequent occasions, visited them, finding 
all in like order. 

The Grapery of Mr. Rand was also visited 
as above, this house having also teen entered 
for the prize. The building, which consists of 
one splendid room, 100 feet by twenty-five, is 
more ornamental than the greenhouse, having 
high, curvilinear sides and roof of glass, with- 
out artificial heat. It contains seventy-five 
vines, introduced through apertures in the 
foundation, and nourished by’a rich outside 
border, twenty feet in width. These are finely 
trained under the glass, and nearly all of them 


| showed a remarkable growth and fruitage for 


their age. The varieties are the Black Ham- 
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burgh, Muscat Hamburg, Golden Hamburg, 
Victoria, White Frontignan, Royal Chasse- 
las, Royal Muscadine, West’s St. Peters, and 
Chaptal. The Committee were delighted with 
the appearance of the vines and with the 
house generally, which was admirably built 
and highly finished, with every convenience 
of light, water, and ventilation. 
A Gigantic Water-Lily. 

Paul Marcoy, a French traveler, whose 
book of travels is full of interesting incidents, 
describes a curious plant he met with while 
descending the river Amazon. This plant 
was a gigantic water-lily belonging to the 
same family as the Victoria Regia. 

“We entered,” says he, “into my canoe, 
which, by order of the guide, coasted along 
the left bank to the entrance of a narrow in- 
let, up which we turned. Julio, to whom all 
the channels and all the lakes of the region 
were familiar, at once recognized the entrance 
to lake Nuiia and asked of our guide what we 
were going to do there. ‘To see the big 
flowers,’ he replied. His words told me 


nothing of the family of the flowers, of their | 


form or their color, and I was anxious to know 
whether for the flowers in question it was 
worth while to expose one’s self to be devoured 
by mosquitoes, which as we advanced further 
into the canal were enveloping us in a cloud 
more and more dense. 


“T had already been bitten by some thou- | 


sands of these insects and had crushed half a 


hundred of them, when one of the men cried | 


out, ‘Here we are!’ I stretched out my 
head. The canal was behind us; before us 
spread a sheet of water of so strange and 
wonderful an appearance that 1 was tempted 
to leap on the neck of the guide to thank him 
for having procured me such a spectacle. But 
I contented myself with expressing to him by 
a look and a smile the pleasure caused by the 
sight of his Lake Nufia. 

‘“‘This lake, whose water ‘black as ink re- 
flected neither the color of the sky nor the 
rays of the sun, was about two leagues in cir- 
eumference and was fringed by thick verdure. 
Its surface in some places was covored with 
water lilies with gigantic leaves of a brownish- 


| 
| green color, which contrasted with the ruddy 


| wine-color of their turned-up borders. Among — 


|these leaves were blooming magnificent fiow- 
‘ers whose petals, of a milky-white on the out- 
| side, were brightened inside with a dark-red 
| tint, and assumed in the center a uniform tint 
of darkish-violet. On this splendid carpet 
| sported a whole legion of spoon-bills and other 
aquatic birds which added to the striking 
| character of the scene, and served as a scale 
to measure by the eye the leaves and flowers 
| which these birds shook in walking, while the 
| weight of their bodies was not sufficient to 
| sink them. 

| “After having enjoyed the view of this bril- 
_liant sample of tropical vegetation, I was 
| seized with the desire of possessing a speci- 
men. My men pushed the canoe into this 
net-work of leaves and flowers, and with an 
axe I succeeded in detaching a flower and a 
bud from their stout stems which bristled with 
hairs three or four inches long. The leaves 
| of the plant, anchored to the bottom of the 
water by thorny stems of the size of a ship’s 
cable, resisted the combined efforts of my men, 
and I was compelled to cut one of them a few 
inches only below the surface. This leaf, 
| perfectly smooth above, was divided under- 
neath into a multitude of very regular pigeon- 
holes, whose lateral partitions bristling with 
prickles were one inch in depth. 

“*T passed nearly an hour, standing in the 
canoe, in examining this lake of black water 
and these white flowers, from which I could 
not withdraw my eyes. Then, after having 
made a sketch of them, I gave orders to re- 
turn. 

‘On landing I caused the leaf of the water- 
lily to be placed on two poles and to be car- 
ried by two men to the encampment. One of 
| the men went before and with a saber opened 
a way for it through the reeds. My vegeta- 
ble prize arrived without hindrance at its des- 
tination. 

“The leaf, still damp, weighed thirteen 
pounds and a half. Its circumference was 


twenty-four feet nine inches; the flower meas- 
ured four feet two inches in circumference, 
and its outer petals were nine inches long.”’ 
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